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Cuarpter I, 


HER FACE, 


: oo Autumn night is chill, the third-floor rooms of Madame Bon- 


chrétien’s boarding-house are fireless, but Leah’s blood runs like 
wine within her veins. Do rubies or sapphires best relieve the waxen 
whiteness of her skin? does a coronet or a spray best suit the graceful 
outline of her head? Engaged on such deep matters, practically 
solving questions of such moment before her looking-glass, what 
bride-elect, aspiring to fashion, but must be above all changes of 
thermometer? Nay, is not contempt for bodily suffering one of the 
very first virtues that the great Juggernaut of modern times demands 
from her votaries and children ? 

A fair, low forehead, suggestive of kisses rather than intellect, with 
subtle-coloured hair, loose coiled ; lips, rich at present in youth’s first 
sweetness, yet with lines about them that age may render sensual or 
crafty, or both; a cheek that goes from bright to pale, from pale to 
bright too rapidly ; and eyes that are at once the perfection and the 
mystery of the face. Eyes of the curious opal-yellow that Titian has 
once or twice painted for us, deep sunken, passionate, more fitted 
perhaps for hiding emotion than for betraying it, and curtained by 
lashes black as night. A nose not strictly handsome, by reason of 
the downward curve, indicative of race, towards the tip, and still 
admirably characteristic—finely cut, expressive, and with the most 
transparent, delicately sensitive nostrils in the world. 

Such is Leah Pascal at twenty, rough-hewn from Nature's hand, 
unshaped by milliners’ devices and the applauding voice of fools into 
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a woman of fashion as yet. Her figure inclines to plumpness, but in 
bone and structure the girl is slight, almost frail ; a weight that any 
arms of average strength might carry easily. Her walk is supple; 
her voice mesmeric; her mind well furnished through extensive novel 
reading, French and English; her heart inclined towards good, if 
good happen to comprise diamonds, liveries, excitement, woman’s 
envy, man’s love: and if evil comprise the same—why, then, towards 
evil! 

Such, I repeat is Leah Pascal, body and soul, at twenty; such the 
clay ready to the potter’s hand. 

For honour or dishonour shall this fair vessel be fashioned? Her 
story must give the answer. She will be married next week to a 
husband she does not absolutely dislike, and if this husband have the 
complaisance to live another twelvemonth, he will be lord over a 
hundred thousand pounds. So far the chances are in her favour ; for 
a woman of her calibre, poverty, not riches, being the real impedimenta 
to virtue. The precious jewel of adversity is for the strong. Leah’s 
moral qualities will thrive best lapped in soft silks, fed on costly food 
from costly dishes, and decorated for the world’s admiration with the 
very finest sets of emeralds and diamonds that Bond Street can 
supply. 

“There can be no doubt about it—the spray becomes me most, 
Deb. Still, if coronets are ‘ better worn,’ as the jewellers say, I sup- 
pose I ought to take the coronet. One dresses to outshine other 
people, not to amuse oneself.” 

Deb is Leah’s youngest sister, a small girl of ten or eleven, who, 
within locked doors, is occasionally permitted to play audience to the 
dress rehearsals of the bride-elect. She has been playing audience for 
more than two hours now, and her red nose and blue fingers bear 
evidence to the intense nature of the pleasure derived by her from 
the entertainment. 

“Why not keep both, Leah? You could wear the spray when you 
dress to amuse yourself and the coronet when you dress to outshine 
other people, and if Jack Chamberlayne is so immensely rich as every- 
body says, a hundred pounds worth of diamonds, more or less, could 
make no difference to him.” 

“ Jack Chamberlayne is not immensely rich yet, child. If Jack is 
lucky enough—if Providence directs things well,” Leah corrects 
herself piously, “he will be rich twelyemonths hence. But twelve- 
months hence is not now.” 

“No, indeed,” says Deb, with a shake of the head. She is a very 
tiny, very fragile-looking child, slightly misshapen, poor little Deb, 
from her birth, and with the precocity of tongue, the mournful 
oddness of face and voice that not unusually go with bodily deformity 
in children. “I heard Madame Bonchrétien tell Miss Smith only 
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yesterday that Mr. Chamberlayne had ‘un toux qui sent le sapin.’ 
I wish I knew what that means—un toux qui sent le sapin ?” 

“ T wish Madame Bonchrétien would attend to her own business,” 
cried Leah, sharply. “If Madame gave her boarders rather fresher 
meat for dinner, and at the same time chattered less about their 
concerns, it would be better for all of us.” 

“ And still I respect Madame Bonchrétien,” says Deb, opening her 
grave, dark eyes, “because my dear M. Danton respects her, and says 
she is good of heart. Ah, Leah, if you had only seen M. Danton 
sooner! He has a picture just like you in his photograph book, and 
once when I asked him about that picture he turned white and 
looked so odd.at me: however, it is too late now! Nothing can be 
changed, of course, when people’s wedding dresses are ordered, only 
it is such a pity Jack Chamberlayne isn’t nice.” 

“One cannot get everything, Deb,” answers the elder girl, “and I 
ama sure you have no reason to say bad things about Jack. Look at 
all the toys and bonbons, look at the beautiful locket, real pearl and 
turquois, that he has given you.” 

“Oh, I know, and I like Mr. Chamberlayne in that sort of way 
very well, though not so well as Naomi does. Still, he is not nice, 
Leah. His voice is so husky, and you can always tell he has been 
smoking, and he has got red spots, and he dresses up like a girl, and 
drinks such lots of brandy and water, and plays tunes on his chin.” 

Leah laughs cheerfully, not in the least disconcerted, it would 
seem, by Deb’s highly coloured little picture of her future brother-in- 
law. | 

“Jack is not a beauty, certainly. Luckily no one ever judges a 
man by his face, Deb, and I shall have good looks-enough for us both. 
As to his amusements—well, ‘tis foolish, I admit, for a man to put on 
@ bonnet and petticoats and turn his chin into a musical snuff-box, 
but better be foolish than wicked, as Bell says when she moralises 
about my future happiness. Jack can’t read more than haifa page of 
a novel without falling asleep, and as the doctors limit, or try to limit, 
his smoking, he must do something with his time.” 

“Oh, but you may easily be foolish and wicked too,” says Deb, 
with her weird wisdom. “I have heard M. Danton say so. M. 
Danton says there’s no wickedness can come up to a fool’s wickedness, 
and I am sure he knows more truth about every subject than Cousin 
Bell.” 

“Cousin Bell knows one thing,” says Leah, leaning fondly over her 
well-stored trinket case. ‘She knows how to choose a bracelet! 

Putting aside Jack’s diamonds, of course, Bell’s bracelet will be the 
handsomest of all my wedding presents.” 

“ And when you were poor, Cousin Bell never gave you anything, 
Leah, except one wretched garnet ring, do you remember, that wanted 
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mending —and sometimes a dress or bonnet a little too shabby for her 
own ladysmaid! When you were poor, Bell Baltimore could only 
spare you her old cast-off rubbish ; and now that you are going to be 
as rich as—that!” says Deb, spreading both diminutive arms wide, 
“ Bell Baltimore will spend—oh, I dare say fifty,—five hundred pounds 
on you for a bracelet !” 

“The way of the world,” answers Leah. “Has not my godpapa, 
the Venerable the Archdeacon, sent me the most lovely church ser- 
vice, all silver and crosses and white velvet? Have not his two dear 
daughters (who I am sure would have cut me in the street a month 
ago) subscribed a plated salver between them? Has not everybody 
belonging to us given me something, even old Cousin Anastasia, in 
Yorkshire, who quarrelled with papa—not because he married a 
Jewess, but because the Jewess failed to bring him a fortune—twenty 
years ago? It’s a good, Christian, charitable, uncalculating world, 
Debbie. Fall well on your legs as regards money, and see if every 
friend and relation you have will not rush forward and generously do 
his little best to steady you!” 

“ And fall off your legs, as regards money, Leah, what will all your 
dear friends and relations do then ?” 

“Ah, I have not come to that stage of experience yet,” answers 
Leah. “If poor Jack—if anything should happen to hinder us 
from coming into the Chamberlayne estates, I dare say I shall have 
many things to learn on the score of friends and friendship! In the 
meantime, I am all my bracelets and prayer-books and plated salvers 
to the good. Help me to put my fineries away why, you look 
green with the cold, child, and there is the tea-bell ringing! Actually 
it must be nine o’clock. You don’t feel very frozen, Debbie, do you?” 

“ Not ve-very, Leah,” says the child, her teeth chattering, as she 
lets herself slowly down from the high chair on which she has been 
perched. “I would sooner be cold with you up here than warm down 
stairs with Naomi and the Fossils. And all the time you were 
- dressing I’ye been pretending to myself that we lived, you and me 

together, not in a Paris pension, but a grand London house, with 
carpets all over the floors, and fires in the bedrooms, and owi own 
servants to wait on us. It makes such a difference, doesn’t it, Leab, 
what you pretend to yourself?” 

“ You will not want to pretend when I am married, Debbie. You 
shall pay me as many visits as you like, and have a room of your own, 
and a little warm white bed, and a real theatre, with actors, oh, so big, 
to play with. You will be rare and happy then, Deb.” 

“Tf we could only have it all without Jack,” says Deb, wistfully. 
“Oh, Leah, if you could have the big house and the velvet prayer- 
books (and the theatre with actors—so big—for me) and no Jack 

Chamberlayne !” 
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“Tf I could have the moon, Deborah! We must take the sweets 
and the sours together, as Fate sends them to us. Depend upon it, 
Jack will not get much in your way, or in mine either, by the time I 
have been married to him six weeks.” 

Deb shakes her head dubiously over this optimist view of newly- 
wedded happiness, but remains silent. 


Cuapter II. 
THE PROLOGUE TO HER STORY. 


WHATEVER economical shortcomings Madame Bonchrétien’s boarders 
may be called upon, by the hardness of the times, to endure during 
the day, the drawing-room after-dinner fire goes a long way towards 
atoning for them. 

Désiré, the hard-worked page in buttons, the solitary laquais 
of the establishment, has Madame’s own commands to build up the 
drawing-room grille, high as hands can pile it, immediately after 
the ringing of the first dinner-bell. And well does Désiré obey the - 
letter of the order, not wholly without the incitement, perhaps, of 
eccasional small bribes from the more chilly-blooded or liberal-handed 
of the boarders. 

Poor dear old souls, male and female; the Fossils, as Deb’s sharp 
tongue has nicknamed them; to whom Madame Bonchrétien’s hospi- 
tality, at fifty francs a week, is now, in the winter of their days, a 
cold equivalent for home. What intrigues go on amongst them to 
get the snuggest place by the fire; what feints and counter-feints 
to secure the easiest chair, the corner of the room that has the best 
reputation in respect of draughts! Madame la Comtesse de Miramion, 
by virtue of her title, the ‘leading lady” in the house, habitually 
leaves the table before dessert (and in a cheap Paris pension even 
four dry almonds and a savoy biscuit go for something) in order that 
she may take sure possession of her corner of the sofa. Major 
Macnamurdo and Mr. Pettingall, yearly boarders, whose united ages 
amount to about a hundred and fifty, begin their game of cribbage as 
regularly as the clock strikes eight every evening, so the two arm- 
chairs by the card-table are looked upon as theirs by right. But for 
the remainder of the places ’tis a matter of hard fighting—hard 
fighting in which quarter is neither given nor expected. 

“TI have lived under Madame’s roof fifteen years,” said ‘old Mrs. 
Wynch, at once the terror and mainstay of the house. “I’ve lived 
under Madame’s roof fifteen years, and now, in my old age, she makes 
me pass my evenings on a straight-backed chair. That’s the way 
with the French. Pay ’em their money—lI’ve paid Madame over 
seventeen hundred pounds, from first to last, and as soon as they think 
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you have bled enough, they care less for you than we in England care 
for a dog.” 

“T accord my ladies to tune their own flutes,” Madame will answer, 
in her voluble English. ‘“ Where one shall sit, where the other? I 
will that all the world should sit well. These are not of my affairs.” 

When Leah and little Deb enter the drawing-room the fire, as usual, 
is jealously guarded; several of the gentleman boarders, however, 
chancing to dine abroad to-night, even Mrs. Wynch has secured a 
position, about the warmth and comfort of which it is impossible to 
cavil. 

She is a witch-like, curiously small old woman, gruff-voiced as a 
man, bent nearly double with years and infirmity, deaf as a post, 
bitter as gall; her attire, black cotton velvet and mock ermine, 
liberally besprinkled with snuff; her head-dress -a little plate of lace 
and pink ribbons that would look coquettish on a blonde head of two 
and twenty. 

“ Oh, here you are, Miss Pascal,” peering up out of her puckered 
old eyes at Leah’s shining beauty; “been trying on some of your 

-jewels, I suppose, eh ?” ‘The morocco case containing the diamonds 
is still between Leah’s hands. “I was younger than you when I 
married, just turned seventeen, and I had not an ornament belonging 
to me, except my wedding-ring. Girls made love-matches in my 
days. They didn’t put themselves up for sale to the highest bidder as 
they do now.” 

“Love matches!” repeats Madame la Comtesse from the opposite 
corner of the fire. Madame de Miramion is an English woman by 
birth, but having spent her life out of England, she speaks her own 
language with an accent. This is a peculiarity of the Bonchrétien 
establishment. You perpetually seem to hear bad English about you, 
or bad French. No one ever makes use of the tongue he can 
thoroughly master. ‘‘ Would the dear old creature have us believe 
that she was married for love? Ah, this is too strong.” 

The comtesse in her youth, fifty or sixty years ago, was a noted 
beauty and toast. She has white little hands, a delicate meaningless 
profile, an upright slip of a figure, even now; and even now she 
arranges herself for effect, rises from table or glances across her 
shoulder with an air, and has attacks of migraine for the sole purpose 
of coquetting with the doctor in a becoming nightcap. Between her 
and Mrs. Wynch wages deadly truceless war, barely veiled by the 
common decencies of civilization. Madame Bonchrétien has disposed 
their sleeping apartments on different floors, in different wings of the 
house. At dinner one occupies the head, the other the foot of the 
table. In the drawing-room the hearthrug separates them. They 
have not shaken hands, they have'scarcely addressed each other openly, 
during the last five years; and still they fight perpetually. Hang 
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two old caged birds of the same sex a yard distant from each other on a 
wall, and you will see very much the same kind of warfare carried on. 

“Love matches! Madame Bonchrétien, I hope you hear the latest 
news? Our dear old friend would persuade Miss Pascal that the 
General married her for her beaux yeux.” 

Madame Bonchrétien looks round from the table, where she is 
assisting her junior partner, Miss Smith, to pour out tea. Miss Smith 
is a poor meek-spirited down-trodden Briton, who never speaks above 
a whisper in Madame’s presence, and upon whose shoulders a great 
deal more than half the real work of the establishment falls. “ Ah, 
my dear comtesse, when we arrive at her age—eighty-six, I assure you, 
I have it from her conversation. Why, the General have been dead 
close on fifty years.” 

“He did not survive the love-match very long,” says the comtesse 
with a laugh ; the hardest, cruellest little ghost of a metallic laugh 
that ever proceeded from a human throat. 

The rest of the company smile. Old Mrs. Wynch glares round 
fiercely from face to face. “ You seem mighty well amused, ladies, 
upon my word! Don’t let me lose the jest, pray. I did not quite 
catch Madame Bonchrétien’s last remark.” 

Bonchrétien, ready in all disputes between “these ladies” to pre- 
cipitate herself boldly into the breach, runs across the room, a tea-cup 
in her hand. 

“Let me present you your tea, Mrs. Wynch. We laugh because 
we have the heart light. The good prospects of our dear Mademoiselle 
Leah take us back to our youth.” 

“They take us a very long time off, then,” cries the old woman, 
giving a withering look round at the circle. ‘ We are all ancient, 
very ancient, here, It’s said of your establishment, Madame—though 
you won't tell me your jest, I'll tell you mine—it’s said of your estab- 
lishment that the undertaker’s man calls as regular as the baker every 
day for orders. Why, there is not a boarding-house in Paris as full 
of mummies as this one.” 

Bonchrétien laughs with serene good humour. Bonchrétien can at 
all times laugh, weep, condole, congratulate, express any shade or phase 
of human emotion at a second’s notice. Little Deb Pascal shrieks 
aloud, dancing about the room with delight. 

“The undertaker’s man calls for orders—Oh, Madame, iz it to 
measure the ladies and gentlemen for their coffins? Have Lord 
Stair and papa been measured? I hope papa has—he would 
look so droll! Naomi, wake up, I have something good to tell you! 
The undertaker’s man calls here every morning of our lives for 
orders.” 

Naomi Pascal, at present fast asleep in the warmest corner of the 
room, is, beyond contradiction, the beauty of the family. Her cheeks 
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are purest white and damask; her eyes luminous black, not dubious 
yellow like Leah’s; her lips, nose, chin, all are faultless; not one 
irregular line mars the symmetry of the exquisite soulless face. Leah 
may be called singular, charming, faultless, irresistible, according to 
the taste of him who speaks. Every man, every woman who looks at 
Naomi makes use of the term, a beauty. She began first to hear that 
fatal word, beauty, in connection with herself when she was about two 
years old. She has heard it perpetually since; from servants, rela- 
tions, acquaintance, from the very passers-by in the street. Now, at 
fourteen, her soul—so far as Naomi Pascal may be said to possess a 
soul—lives, moves, and has its being sustained by no other interest, 
quickened by no other motive, than her own charms. 

Her constitution is flawless as her face. She eats immensely, sleeps 
immensely, can, indeed, fill up all vacant or heavy hours of existence 
with one or other of these employments; and as to temper—well, I 
don’t know that you could call Naomi Pascal’s temper “‘ sweet ;” it 
would be juster to say that she is without temper of any kind, good or 
bad. Her placidity is marble-like as her smile, her heart. Salt tears 
in plenty have Leah and little Deb shed, bitterest heart-pangs known, 
while Naomi either dreamed, digested, or admired herself in the looking- 
glass. ‘They have been motherless, with a cold indifferent father, have 
had to cope with poverty, and worse than poverty, ever since Deb can 
recollect anything. Naomi has slept, yawned, eaten, or tried on new 
ribbons through it all. Once only in her life, her sisters aver, has 
she known the taste of pain—the occasion when, with loud shrieks to 
earth and heaven for sympathy, she consented to have her ears pierced 
by the jeweller; and even then the prospective vision of her own love- 
liness, enhanced by ear-rings, went far towards consoling her. 

Beautiful, brainless, with a genius for sleep and food only equalled 
by her incapacity for suffering, what splendid materials for happiness, 
longevity, terrestrial success of all kinds has Naomi Pascal ! 

“The old ladies are going to fight—wake up, quick!” whispers 
little Deb, as Naomi languidly rubs the sleep from her lovely eyelids. 
There is no very great love between the younger Miss Pascals; but 
Deb feels that it would be base to let even Naomi miss the delicious 
excitement of one of Mrs. Wynch’s battles royal. “Look at the 
comtesse’s face; look at Major Macnamurdo. Won’t there be a row, 
just, before they have done !” 

“ Désiré,” shouts Mrs. Wynch, a sudden glitter in her eye, “jai 
& vous parler.” She has lived in Paris twenty years, but speaks the 
most atrocious French that even the Bonchrétien establishment can 
produce; a French that “shaves the ears,” as the Parisians express it. 
“Vous avez oublié de metter le thé, Désiré. Beaucoup eau chaude, 
pas de thé.” 

This is more than Bonchrétien can abide. Madame is of the Gironde, 
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originally, and not all the philosophy gained in her profession, not 
self-interest itself, can, under insult like this, quell the fiery Southern 
blood within her veins. She darts back to old Mrs. Wynch’s side, 
her swarthy cheeks afire, her eyes kindling. 

“ Vous avez oublié de metter le thé, Désiré,” repeats the old woman, 
making a feint of handing her cup to the servant, but seeing all the 
time, as clearly as she ever saw anything in her life, that Madame, 
not Désiré, stands beside her. 

“Indeed, Désiré forget nothing of the kind,” shouts Bonchrétien, in 
her ear. ‘I serve Désiré the tea myself; one spoon each person, and 
two for the théiére; not a house in Paris where you ’ave equal thé 
with mine. But there is no pleasing you, Mrs. Wynch. I have 
worked my ’art for fifteen years to please you, and in vain. Nothing 
please you.” 

“Make that remark again, Madame, will you? I am rather hard 
of hearing.” 

“T say that nothing please you, Madame Wynch, and I say it once 
more. You are ingrate.” 

Mrs. Wynch totters to her feet, her diminutive, shrunken figure 
shaking with passion; she peers with her unearthly white old face 
full into the excited coffee-coloured one of Madame. 

“Ingrate! you call me ingrate! What were you when I first 
came to you, when you lived in the Rue Lafitte ; fine lodgers, up three 
pairs of stairs, and used to give them soupe-meagre six days a week 
and bully for an entrée ? Whose money pulied you through? Who 
bought the commissaire out of the house when your sister died ? 
Who helped you to pay young Arnaud’s college debts? You have 
had seventeen hundred pounds of my money, Madame—I have your 
receipts to show for it—and now that you have risen in the world I 
get the worst room in the house, draughty, sunless, neither carpet nor 
bell-wires. 1 might fall ill in the night and lie there and die before 
I could make you or any of your servants hear me. You don’t care 
whether I live or die. There was a window left unmended in my room 
five nights in the middle of January, and as to black beetles ——” 

“ This is enough, this is enough, Mrs. Wynch,” cries Bonchrétien, 
whose face has gone through many curious evolutions of colour during 
the old woman’s accusation. “I bear much when I remember of your 
age, and the long time we are friends, but when you speak of what 
does not regard you, of—black beetles in one of my bedrooms, I look 
round at the salon, at these ladies, I make my appeal to the society— 
is it true or false ?” 

The society is mute. Mrs. Wynch is the terror of every inmate of 
the house, male and female ; every one in turn has been made to writhe, 
as Bonchrétien writhes now, under the lash of that scorpion tongue. 
And, as long as the contest remained personal, every old lady present 
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(for convenience, I enumerate the two dear old cribbage-players 
among the old ladies) would unhesitatingly have thrown her weight 
upon the side of Madame. But the moment wider questions are 
opened, more momentous issues trenched upon, public feeling veers. 
Talk of draughts, unmended windows, and black beetles, and not a 
soul present but is converted on the spot into a fellow-creature and a 
boarder. 

“ Madame la Comtesse,” begins Bonchrétien, appealingly. 

Madame la Comtesse has lifted her handkerchief, the corner with 
the embroidered coronet displayed, to her peaked, high-bred, old nose, 
and pretends to be asleep. 

“ Major Macnamurdo, I ask you, Have you ever seen——? 

“Fifteen two, fifteen four, and two for his heels, six. Upon my 
word, sir, ’tis as close a game as you and me have ever played,” cries 
the plausible old Irishman, conveniently deaf. 

Madame turns away, desperate, towards the other side of the room. 
“Mrs. Amiral Tom-son,” she exclaims, “I confide myself to your 
response. You hear of what Mrs. Wynch accuse my establishment. 
Is it true or false ?” 

Mrs. Amiral Tom-son—I like, with Bonchrétien, to give her her 
full, accentuated title—is an immense old woman, with drooping eye- 
lids, a widow's cap, yellow curls, and a voice. Even Désiré, the pert 
Parisian gamin, picked up during one of the revolutions out of a gutter, 
and trained by Madame into a page, even Désiré, who, in his time, 
has quailed neither at Prussian nor petroleum, quails before the 
majestic British presence of Mrs. Amiral Tom-son. 

“Tf you really ask my opinion, my dear Madame Bonchrétien,” she 
replies, with sepulchral amiability, “I consider that there are black 
beetles in this establishment; many !” 

“ Many!” is repeated by the fickle voice of public opinion round 
the room. Poor little Bonchrétien sinks into a chair, beaten. 

** And when next you use that word ‘ false,’ Madame,” goes on old 
Mrs. Wynch, upon whom most of the by-play has been lost, “when 
next you use the word ‘ false,’ I would advise you to study your com- 
pany a little first. I shall leave your house to-morrow morning.” 
She threatens this, on an average, about twice in every three weeks. 
“T know a boarding house, Rue Boissy, where you can live for forty- 
five francs a week, and get three entrées at dinner.” 

“ Forty-five francs a week’! Three entrées!” ejaculates Bonchré- 
tien, clasping up her hands heavenwards. “Of what, I ask the 
society, of what those entrées are they made ?” 

“And I shall pack up my things and go there. I'll never stay 
under your roof after what has passed between us. But I'll give you 
a bit of good advice before we part, Madame. Be more choice of 

your company before you use that word ‘false’ so freely. What are 
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all of us here ?”’—her keen old eyes making a circuit of the room— 
“ what are all of us, what are our lives but false? False gilding and 
fineries about us.” Madame’s salon is liberally adorned with looking- 
glass, velvet, and bric-d-brac, all of more show, perhaps, than intrinsic 
value. ‘“ And upon ourselves false hair, false teeth, false colour, false 
figures—false everything.” 

“She have put on her cap de travers. She must be removed to a 
house of health,” ejaculates Bonchrétien, white as a sheet. “ Madame 
la Comtesse, Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, I implore you make no attention 
to her frenzy.” 

“And you,”—turning to Leah, who, with little Deb, stands an 
amused spectator of the secene—* you falsest of all, young and hand- 
some though you are. If you don’t know what I mean, ask your 
conscience for an answer when you walk up to the altar on your 
marriage morning. Now I have said my say.” 

And so, speaking and shaking still in every limb with rage, Mrs. 
Wynch totters forth through a side-door from the drawing-room, and 
is seen no more. 

“ And there are who pray to grow old, who regard the white ‘airs 
as @ mercy,” cries Bonchrétien, piously. ‘“ May I live so long only 
as I think well of my creatures, as I am at peace wid all men. My 
dear Miss Pascal, you forgive her? She is incapable. When the 
mustard mount to her nose she know not what she says.” 

But Leah is silent. Since the first hour of her engagement she i 
has been literally overwhelmed with sugared falsehood of all kinds, 
after the manner of brides-elect. Old Mrs. Wynch in her passion has - 
struck the first true chord to which the girl has had occasion to listen, 
and it vibrates with curious power in her heart. i 
“Ask your conscience for an answer when you walk up to the ; 
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altar on your marriage morning.” 

The words may not unfittingly be taken as a prologue to this his- 
tory. While Mrs. Wynch was still speaking, the door communicating 
with the staircase opened quietly, and, unseen by any one save little 
Deb, a new actor appeared upon the scene. A new actor, destined 
from this moment forth to play a leading part amidst the dramatis ' 
persone of Leah’s life. / 


Cuapter III. 









OUTSIDE, IN THE COLD. 


“ Monsteur Dantron—my own dear Monsieur Danton ‘” 
Deb’s poor small figure flashes across the room at lightning speed. 
She takes both M. Danton’s hands, with the lovely shamelessness of 
her age holds up her eager lips for M. Danton’s kisses. 
“What, Deb, my sweetheart, and are you really glad to see me ?” 
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Danton is a man just the other side of thirty, of middle height and 
slight compact frame ; his face, dark and clear as a Neapolitan’s, with 
black, close-cut hair already showing some tell-tale streaks of white, 
and a pair of steady, hazel-grey eyes. A resolute face, I should say 
yet delicate, not the faintest trace there of that “soupgon of the 
bull-dog” so essential to the hero of modern romance, but rather 
about brow and jaw a fineness of outline going near to effeminacy. 
Has not one of our greatest thinkers laid down the axiom that no 
face wearing the stamp of genius can ever be without this touch of 
the effeminate ? 

Leah looks at him, and, as far as love at first sight is possible in 
any nineteenth century heart, falls in love. He looks at her, and, as 
far as such a sensation towards a handsome girl is pees in any man 
of thirty, feels repulsed, exceedingly. 

“ Monsieur Danton, a day earlier than we attended him! This is a 
pleasure, in truth.” 

Bonchrétien runs—agile little French women of fifty really do 
run, and without upsetting chairs or tables—across the room; she 
seizes both his hands with effusion. Has M. Danton dined, supped? 
Can she get nothing, positively nothing, for M. Danton ? Ah, then, 
with a waive leading him forward towards the fire, she will no more 
withhold him from the happiness of saluting these ladies. 

“And now you must speak to Leah,” cries Deb, when M. Danton 
has gone the round of the room, and shaken each chill “ Fossil ” hand 
in turn. “She and Naomi came back a fortnight ago yesterday. 
Leah,” bringing him to her sister’s side, “this is M. Danton, my 
friend.” 

He bows, his eyes fixed upon her face, a world of admiration in 
their expression; she returns the salutation by a smile, frigid as ice 
itself. With such instinctive insincerity do men and women meet 
each other from first to last. 

“ Although I have not the pleasure of Miss Pascal’s acquaintance, 
I cannot feel that I am a stranger to her,” remarks Danton. Lis 
mother was English, he speaks our language without accent, and 
still the voice rings of his father’s country. You must hear one of 
these liquid J talian voices speaking perfectly pure English to realise 
the charm of the combination. “Through Deb’s agency we are 
already friends, I hope ¢” 

Leah’s eyes on this give him a glance—soft, shy, meant to slay ; 
but Danton receives no wound. He] knows the practised coldness, the 
practised warmth of eyes like hers so well; has surrendered to them 
in his time so absolutely, has paid the price of them so dearly. 

“Deb is a little chatterbox. I can assure you, M. Danton, there 
are very few of your secrets that Deb has not told me. She has no 
scruples at betraying the confidence of her friends.” 
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“Tn other words, Deb will be a woman one day. Does the woman 
live who would not betray her friends’ secrets if the friend were rash 
enough to entrust her with them ?” 

“You must have had a very unfortunate experience in such matters, 
Monsieur Danton.” 

“ An unfortunate, rather than an exceptional one, Miss Pascal.” 

They have known each other one minute and a half, and already 
their talk borders on intimacy. Whether fate hold love or hatred in 
her hand for them, the necessary affinities are here for either; they 
“get on.” Perhaps to get on after ninety seconds’ acquaintance, is 
a more necessary condition of future hating than of loving. 

“Most of our dear friends have so few secrets to betray,” says 
Leah. “I should always be delighted, I am sure, to betray any one 
if I got a chance, but I don’t. I cannot even remember what my 
dear friends have said five minutes after I say good-bye to them. 
And so their insipidity, not my honour, makes me faithful.” 

“ You are candid,” returns Danton, looking steadily into her face— 
a face that, with all its beauty, possesses very sparingly the master 
beauty of candour. 

“T have a bad memory, simply,” says Leah, with a laugh. What 
a charming little noiseless laugh hers is, displaying what marvellous 
teeth, bringing into play what dimples! Danton remembers its very 
counterpart—teeth, dimples, and all—and curses it in his heart yet. 
“Given a bad memory, nothing really saves trouble like the truth.” 

“Do you read much, Miss Pascal ?” 

“Only novels as yet. In future I shall have to dabble in polities, 
I’m afraid. They say you want leading articles for dinner parties.” 

She sighs; Danton knows the sigh by heart as thoroughly as he 
knows the laugh; and the word “dinner-parties” becomes a con- 
fession. 

“That sounds bad. When a young lady begins to talk about 
politics we know—we, who stand outside in the cold—what it is 
likely to mean.” 

“ And pity her a little, I hope?” says Leah, turning aside so that, 
for the first time, he can see her profile; not an absolutely perfect 
one —what woman worth loving ever had an absolutely perfect profile ? 
but a “point,” nevertheless. 

“Pity her!” repeats Danton, in a graver voice than heretofore. 
“ Aye, Miss Pascal. The chances are she wants pity sorely enough, 
and somebody else, too.” 

Leah is silent. In the hands of a practised coquette silence also. 
can become a point, and Danton turns from her to Deb—Deb who, 
listening to their talk and watching their faces, is ina chaos of doubt 
as to whether the two human creatures she loves best on earth mean 
to hate each other or not. 
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“And so you have been telling my secrets, Debbie! I shall be 
careful how I confide in you for the future, especially on the subjects 
nearest my heart. Now, in what particular matter have you been 
playing me false, I should like to know ?” 

He lifts the poor little deformed girl in his arms, and begins to 
whisper to her so softly that Leah alone can overhear. 

“ Have you been telling of my weakness for Mrs. Wynch, Deb; or 
letting the world know that Mrs. Amiral Tom-son frowns upon my 
suit? Deb, if you said one word about Mrs. Amiral 

“ You silly, silly Danton,” says the child, resting her face against 
his cheek. ‘“ Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, Mrs. Wynch, indeed, for sweet- 
hearts of a handsome young man like you!” Upon whomsoever Deb 
loves she bestows flattery as boldly as she gives battle to those she 
dislikes. “If I have ever told one of your love secrets, sir, it was 
about the photograph—the picture in your red book, you know—that 
I always said was so like Leah.” 

If the thrust strike home, as the thrusts of these terrible children 
generally contrive to do, not a muscle of M. Danton’s face betrays 
that he has been made to wince. 

“The photograph in my book? Ah,I recollect—and it 7s like 
your sister, slightly. Who would have given you credit for such keen 
observation, Deb? ‘The portrait in my red book has a sort of half 
look of Miss Pascal.” 

Again he reads her face steadily ; and Leah’s eyes, not wont to 
quail before the expression of any amount of masculine admiration, 
seek the floor. 

“Nothing is more dangerous than to tell people they are like 
unknown photographs,” she remarks, biting her lip to withhold it 
from a quiver. “ We are all so profoundly satisfied as to our own 
charms that the mere suspicion of sharing them with any body else 
is galling.” 

“Tf you saw the photograph Deb talks of you would, I think, find 
it hard to take offence, Miss Pascal.” 

And Leah, with all her vanity, overflowing, insatiate though it be, 
has sense enough to know that the speech is not a compliment. 


Cuapter LY. 


“ THEATRE!” 


I must glance back for a moment at the past, just to show you the 
ground upon which Leah and Danton meet, before proceeding with 
their story. 

It was about three months before the present time that Colonel 
Pascal, a sprightly, well-rejuyenated widower, unencumbered by visible 
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children, first took up his quarters in the Rue Castiglione. A widower 
of fifty-five, unencumbered, good-looking, sufficiently easy in circum- 
stances to engage Madame’s first floor bedroom with the south aspect’; 
and to drink his champagne at dinner a great deal more freely than 
any other boarder took the vin compris of the table. What a chance 
was here for every widow and spinster in the house! Mrs. Amiral 
Tom-son at once took her new black satin and Trish point into common 
wear. The unmarried ladies surpassed each other in those bows and 
frills and hair-lappets by which the sex, at a certain age, lays its nets 
for unwary man. Even old Mrs. Wynch, her fourscore years well 
struck, would set her cap a little more jauntily on the top of her 
palsied head, and send the Colonel round her snuff-box “ avec mes 
complimong au Monsieur le military,” by Désiré at dessert; whilst 
Madame Bonchrétien added daily to the bill of fare some little made 
dish or another of a nature likely to please Monsieur le military’s 
taste. So things went on with smiles, hopes, interchanges of polite- 
ness, and made dishes for a fortnight ; then—then came the payment 
of Colonel Pascal's first bill, and with it the shattering of many a 
fondly-nurtured female hope and illusion. 

“Economy, but ‘tis an economy of candle-ends,” confided poor little 
Bonchrétien to these ladies. ‘So much off service, so much off 
bougie, his bedroom fire must be compris, he will buy his wine out, 
and pay me what you call cor-kage. Allez, if it were not for the 
désastres of my country, I would say to Colonel Pascal take your 
walk. And now there comes a child to be nourished at half-price, and 
ten against one another child next week! We know not the beneath 
of those cards yet. Ah, my dear ladies, but what aman! If it were 
not for the désastres of my country—!” 

The child was Deb, sent away sick from the cheap Boulogne board- 
ing-school to which the Colonel’s paternal heart had consigned her and 
Naomi during a protracted London campaign (matrimonial and other- 
wise) of Leah’s. You may imagine the welcome she received, poor 
Deb, first from Bonchrétien, who regarded all children belonging to 
boarders in the same spirit as she regarded dogs and caged canaries, 
and who had agreed to nourish this one with the smailest possible 
margin of profit to the establishment. Next from the old ladies who 
had weakly imagined Colonel Pascal unencumbered; lastly from 
Colonel Pascal himself. 

He loves none of his motherless girls over much; he loves nothing 
in the world overmuch save Colonel Pascal; but the handsome per- 
sons of the two elder ones are satisfactory to his pride, wholesomely 
suggestive of hope, too; handsome girls, in the course of nature, 
marry, and are got rid of. But Deb, misshapen, sickly Deb, who 
never can be handsome, never marry, and yet who, the doctors assure 
him, is not in the least_more likely to die than other children! 
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—< How d’ye do, my dear? All these illnesses and journeys are a 
sad expense to me, very sad. If you could only have waited till the 
holidays. Now, I do hope you will be a very good little girl, and give 
no trouble, and make no noise, and keep a great deal in your own 
bedroom.” 

This was Colonel Pascal’s reception of his youngest daughter. 

And then it was that Danton and Deb became friends. Unlike 
“these ladies,” Danton had taken an instinctive dislike to Colonel 
Pascal from the very first evening when that gentleman aired his 
long dyed whiskers and jewelled hands and intimate acquaintance 
with dukes and marquises at Madame’s table. Nor was the feeling 
unrequited. ‘The person called Danton, an out-at-elbows kind of 
medical student, I believe. Worst of these foreign boarding-houses, 
obliged to sit at table with gentlemen you cannot bow to in the street.” 
So Colonel Pascal would say, with eyes fixed on the ceiling, with 
drawled elliptic contempt, after the manner of his tribe. 

But the sight of Deb, sick, solitary, neglected, overcame all Dan- 
ton’s repulsion towards the father; I should rather say he lost sight 
of the father wholly, in his interest for the child. Poor Debbie was 
stowed away at night in some dark ground-floor cupboard, side by 
side with one of Madame’s servants, a cupboard devoid of light or 
warmth, plentifully supplied with sewer gas and black beetles. At 
dinner she got such odds and ends of vegetables or inordinately tough 
drumsticks as had been passed by and rejected by all the full-grown 
boarders in turn. 

Sewer gas and drumsticks for a weak little ultra-nervous child, 
needing bountiful air and sunshine, milk and mutton chops! Deb 
grew greener and smaller, her lean limbs, leaner; the rings around 
her eyes darker. At last, without preamble or apology, Danton spoke 
to the father, spoke as a medical man and in the very plainest pos- 
sible professional terms. Colonel Pascal treated him with the cool kind 
of contempt you might assume towards a quack doctor who was endea- 
vouring to “‘ make” a case for the lining of his own pocket. His little 
daughter had never been actually robust, but at present, thank God, 
was stronger than usual! He was indebted to Mr. ?—eh—ah—Dan- 
ton, for his solicitude; but if he, Colonel Pascal, or his family, 
required medical treatmént, one of the first physicians in Paris was 
Colonel Pascal’s oldest friend ; and—exactly—Colonel Pascal was sure 
Mr. Danton’s delicacy would require him to say no more. 

Then Danton betook himself to Madame Bonchrétien, to Miss 
Smith. He appealed to them as women—Madame was a mother her- 
self—as Christians ; they were hard, both of them, as the nether mill- 
stone. Colonel Pascal expressed himself satisfied. If the dear child’s 
papa was satisfied, “twas enough, surely, for their consciences. At 
last, finding sentiment powerless, Danton turned to science as an ally. 
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He spoke to the women of light and its effects on all living organisms ; 
spoke of the laws of nutrition; showed them how a frail little child 
might starve on diet that sufliced for elderly men and women; finally, 
growing warmer, and forgetting his audience in the interest of the 
subject, he made use, accidentally, of the word Bioplasm. 

It took effect like a bullet-shot. Nothing reduces women of a 
certain class to obedience like the timely employment of speech beyond 
their comprehension. 

“T have cared for you as a mother, Monsieur,” said Bonchrétien, 
whimpering. “I have mended you, nursed you, saved your money. 
Ani it has come to this. You charge me with such infamies to my 
very face !” 

“ It will be the ruin of the establishment,” cried meek little Smith. 
“ What stranger would come toa house of which an inmate, and a 
doctor, says such cruel things?” 

But it ended by their promising to put Deb into an airier bed-room, 
and to give her milk and mutton chops. 

‘“¢ Don’t talk of the father,” said Danton. “ The man is no father 
at all—would be relieved by the child’s death. If you are put to extra 
expense, I will pay you. Yes, Madame, J. I owe you a long bill, I 
know, of which you are good enough not to remind me, but I have 
my watch and shirt-buttons still out of pawn. Oblige me by buying, 
on my account, the tenderest loin of mutton you can find when you 
go to your butcher's, this morning, and make the child eat three 
chops a day, at least.” 

After this fashion was Deb pulled round. As she grew stronger, 
Danton, in his scanty moments of leisure, would take the little girl out 
with him for such walks as she had strength for; walks, most of 
them, through the very unfashionable quarters of the city where his 
professional engagements lay, but which to the child, were simply 
elysian. So the weeks went by, and so their friendship, a feeling 
amounting to a perfect passion of gratitude on poor Debbie's side, was 
cemented. 

“T always hoped you and Leah would like each other, Monsieur 
Danton,” she remarks, looking searchingly from one face to the other 
with her dark wise eyes. ‘But now that you have met, you are 
nearly quarrelling already. Perhaps it is just as well though— 
under the circumstances.” 

Something in the child’s voice, or in a sudden glance she gets from 
Danton, causes Leah to blush over cheek and brow; Leah, who so 
seldom commits herself by the betrayal of emotion, who so seldom has 
any emotion to betray! She crosses quickly over to Madame de Mi- 
ramion’s sofa, and kneeling down by the old comtesse’s side, opens her 
morocco jewel-case. 


“T want you to help me, dear Madame de Miramion. You have 
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such perfect taste in everything to do with dress, and I am really em- 
barrassed, the embarrassment of riches! Mr. Chamberlayne gave me 
another present to-day,” lowering her voice as she pronounces her 
lover’s name, “ some diamonds for my hair—and the jeweller has sent 
two sets for me to choose from. Now do advise me which to take.” 

The comtesse draws forth her double gilt eye-glass. (None of us 
at Madame Bonchrétien’s use spectacles; we are aftlicted with weak 
sight, or far sight, or near, sight, we are none of us blind from age.) 
She turns the diamonds over between her delicate old white hands 
with pious effusion. ‘ Ah, my sweet Miss Pascal, what taste! Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s generous devotion is only equalled by the perfection 
of his artistic sense. You must put them on before we can judge of 
the full effect; but first let us admire the excellence of the workman- 
ghip. Mrs. Tomson, Madame Bonchrétien, have you seen the last 
exquisite present sent to dear Miss Pascal ?” 

The ladies, at the word “present,” all assemble round. Magni- 
ficent ! splendid! sweetly pretty! such an elegant design! yes, and 
the mountings so chaste! These, and kindred notes of admiration, 
rise in a chorus round the happy bride-elect. Remembering the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the death-in-life that must await her as Jack 
Chamberlayne’s wife, you might almost liken this chorus to the one 
which surrounds and encourages the Hindo girl-widow ere she mounts 
the fatal pyre. A prejudice more or less, a difference in creed and 
colour, and where would be the difference? Where, at all events, the 
moral superiority of the one sacrifice over the other ? 

“T should choose the tiara, myself,” says Mrs. Tomson, in her 
grand bass. No one knows in what quarter of the globe the late 
Admiral Tomson picked up his wife. By dint of very rich silks, very 
heavy jewels, and strict taciturnity, she contrives to pass muster 
tolerably well, in some circles. Still, superfluous “1's,” uncertain 
“h’s,” do at times awaken suspicion as to the lady’s origin. ‘ With 
a regular line of face, there's nothing looks so imposing as a tiarar’, 
for the dinner wear especially.” 

“ But, unfortunately, I have not a regular line of face,” says Leah. 

She makes the modest speech in a tone sufficiently loud for M. 
Danton to hear it; but Danton keeps silence. He is looking over a 
heap of letters that Bonchrétien has handed to him, and is apparently 
too much engrossed by their contents to notice what the other 
occupants of the room are about. 

“Not a regular line of face? Oh, my dear Mademoiselle, you 
think too little of yourself.” 

“For my part, I have always considered Miss Pascal’s line ot 
countenance as Grecian.” 

So the feminine chorus once more swells round the victim—the 
willing victim of the coming sacrifice. . 
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“T should decide upon whichever ornament is most the mode,” 
advises Madame de Miramion. ‘In themselves, both are incom- 
parable. ‘The question is simply one of mode.” 

“T should take whichever I looked handsomest in, Leah,” cries 
little Deb, edging her small face in beside the fine solid rampart of 
Mrs. Amiral Tom-son’s skirts. 

“And J,” says Naomi, “would choose the one with the biggest 
diamonds.” And the girl's beautiful eyes glisten, doubtless with 
honourable ambition for her own future, as they rest upon the shining 
loot of her successful elder sister. ‘‘ I would look through the stones 
in each, one by one, and choose the most valuable. You could have 
them reset afterwards.” 

“ Mademoiselle Naomi has reason!” cries Bonchrétien, into whose 
business-like hands the trinkets have now passed. “But, as far as I 
see, they are of equal value. I count the same number of stone to 
each. Ce cher Monsieur Chamberlayne determined it should be an 
embarrassment of taste alone.” 

“Then I suppose my only alternative is to have another grand trial 
of effects,” says Leah. “I have gone through five, at least, to-day, in 
the vital interests of the jewellers and modistes!” And, thus speaking, 
she moves across to the mirror above the fireplace, and with a little 
air of weariness, charmingly acted, prepares for the rehearsal. 

Impossible for Danton not to notice, or to pretend he does not 
notice, her now. She is exactly before his eyes: so close that he can 
smell the sweetness of the flowers she wears, so close that the folds of 
her dress almost touch him. 

It is an amber brown silk, well worn (Colonel Pascal practises the 
rigidest economy as regards his daughters’ personal expenditure), a 
silk matching the colour of her eyes and hair, and fashioned abso- 
lutely without ornament. Leah values the beauty of her own softly- 
undulating figure too well to allow milliners to disguise it by frills, 
puffings, and flounces. At her breast she has a few autumn violets, 
in her hair a knot of yellow ribbon: she raises her hands above her 
head to unloose this ribbon, and the sleeves of her dress falling back, 
display the roundest, whitest pair of arms that ever led the better 
sense of man astray since the world began. 

Danton glances at her; in the glance takes in every detail of this 
loveliest living picture that glows before him, then falls to the 
perusal of his letters with redoubled attention. 

“A man ignorant of the commonest decencies of life,” thinks Leah, 
as she watches his reflection in the mirror. “'To read—to pretend to 
read—with me before him! Monster, how I hate you; but you 
shall suffer, you shall suffer for it!” 

She fastens in the spray of diamonds; the ladies are enchanted. 
She replaces it by the tiara; the ladies are in extasy. Even the two 
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old gentlemen pause over their cribbage to admire and pay compli- 
ments. Danton, monster that he is, goes on quietly with the reading 
of his letters, and says nothing. 

“And you, Monsieur Dauton,” cries the comtesse, in her suave, 
well-bred voice. Danton is no favourite of Madame de Miriamon’s. 
Old Mrs. Wynch, little Deb, poor Miss Smith—the unpopular, the 
weak, the down-trodden, are Danton’s friends. Madame la Comtesse, 
Mrs. Amiral Tom-son, Colonel Pascal, all the big-wigs and garnitures 
of the house, dislike, and in their hearts fear him. “M. Danton, we 
know you to be an artist by predilection. Let us have the benefit of 
your opinion.” 

He looks, not at Leah, but at the comtesse. “I shall be happy to 
give Madame de Miramion my opinion on any subject that she likes,” 
he answers, but without rising, without putting aside his letters. 

“We want your opinion on me!” cries Leah; and impelled by I 
know not what instinct of coquetry, what resolve of conquest, she 
places herself before him with a courtesy and stands there, an expres- 
sion of mock-modesty on her downcast face, as though awaiting his 
approval. 

“ By what strange roads thought travels!” As Leah Pascal stands 
thus, two pictures—widely different ones, yet interlinked together by 
some subtle chord of colour, moral or physical—two pictures, both of 
mercenary, heartless beauty, rise before Danton’s vision. 

The first is of the greatest artist of all modern times, of Rachel in 
her prime. Danton was a little child when, for the sole time in his 
life, he looked upon Rachel’s fatal loveliness, listened to Rachel's fatal 
voice; yet, even at this moment, his blood stirs at her remembrance. 
She is playing Adrienne Lécouvreur. With the concentrated, wither- 
ing scorn of which Rachel alone was capable, she overwhelms the 
princess in that highly-wrought fourth act, where Adrienne first 
becomes cognizant of her well-born rival's shame. The fire of the 
sunken eyes outgleam the diamonds on her grand uplifted arms. The 
gutteral Jewish accents pierce to the listener’s marrow by their very 
quietness, the absence of all rant or violent theatrical emphasis. It is 
not acting, it is life. No clever artist is there, tearing emotion to 
rags, with due traditions of the stage. A woman, injured, loving, 
hating, vents her passion fearlessly, almost silently, and the crowded 
theatre sits hushed, trembling : savans, men of letters, critics, and the 
little child in the stalls, alike passing from pity to rage, from love to 
hatred, from indignant scorn to satiated vengeance, as the vibrations 
of Rachel’s eloquent voice bear them along. She softens, and a sob 
goes through the house. She steels herself once more; with bent 
head, folded arms, and steady, glittering eye, bides her time, and every 
feverish pulse beats quicker, every heart shudders. She speaks! 
with frenzied passion, pent-up ferocity, raising her tragic hands in 
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anathema above her shrinking rival, her small head held erect, her 
nostrils swollen, and every spectator present rises. to his feet, and 
almost mad with excitement, finds relief in prolonged and deafening 
plaudits. Danton, livid, transfixed, his childish limbs bathed in cold 
sweats, his soul carried into regions beyond his intelligence, applauding 
wildly, senselessly, frantically with the rest. 

So much for the first picture. 

The second is of a fair young English girl of nineteen. A mar- 
riage ring, untarnished yet, is on her left hand; in her right she 
holds a bracelet and smiles, as our first mother may have smiled 
under the first temptation, ‘“ Eugene ”’—turning to her husband 
with those eyes of hers—golden-brown eyes like Leah’s—placid, 
ingenuous—“ to think that any one should be so generous anony- 
mously. A bracelet set with all these rich diamonds for me!” She 
is near to him, like Leah; her breath warms his cheek; her 
arm 

“ Monsieur Danton—Monsieur Danton!” cries Debbie, “you look 
like Lazarus in the big picture at the Louvre. Are you ill or 
dreaming, sir, or what ?” 

And the child steals her thin little hand, with the ignorant 
sympathy of her age, into his. 

Danton stoops and kisses her. “I look like Lazarus, do I, Deb? 
What a wise soul yours is—to detect the charnel-house air so quickly ! 
No, I am not ill, my dear, nor dreaming either, only seeing visions of 
fair faces, of which Miss Pascal’s”—bowing low to Leah—*“is the 
crowning one.” 

Leah colours ; but whether with pleasure or annoyance she herself 
knows not. Every look, every word of this man’s might pass for 
flattery, in the ordinary relations of men and women ; and yet Leah 
knows by instinct that she was never less flattered in her life. 

“You are complimentary, Monsieur Danton, but vague. I want a 
practical criticism just now.” 

“Upon yourself, or upon your diamonds ?” 

“Upon my diamonds, of course. Do you really think my tiara 
becomes me or not?” looking at him as few men have ever been 
looked at by Leah Pascal’s eyes without receiving their death-wound. 

“T should say not,” answers Danton, as coolly as though he were 
giving his opinion on the shape of a decanter or the pattern of a 
carpet. “Of the diamonds, as diamonds, I am no judge. Their 
effect on Miss Pascal’s head is grotesque—simpiy.” 

“ Grotesque !” comes in many-toned indignant chorus from the old 
ladies. 

“ Monsieur Danton probably does not know the value of diamonds 
like these. We can well understand that,” remarks Mrs. Amiral 
Tom-son, pompously. 
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“ Monsieur Danton would not be Monsieur Danton if he could 
think like other people on any subject,” says the comteésse, in her 
malicious little high-bred whisper. 

“Monsieur Danton is reserving all his admiration for the other 
ornament, the adorable spray,” cries Bonchrétien, creamily peace- 
making as usual. ‘ My dear Miss Pascal, if you would allow us to see.” 

But Leah has swept the diamonds angrily from her hair, has re- 
placed and clasped them in their case. A flush, lovely as day-dawn, 
born of wounded vanity, stains her face. “It is a great deal too late 
for you to be up, Deb, and you too, Naomi. Go to bed this moment, 
both of you. Do you hear me, Deb, go!” for the child lingers, 
caressing Danton’s hand with her cheek. “Another night you shall 
not stay up, listening to all this sort of nonsense.” 

“Not stay up, Leah ?” cries Debbie, her great eyes filling. “And 
there are only seven more evenings left before your wedding! How 
can you find it in your heart to be so cruel ?” 

“Ah, there is the question,” says Danton, but so low that only 
Leah hears him. “ How can she find it in her heart to be so 
cruel ?” 

“And Mr. Chamberlayne has you half the day, and the horrid 
dressmakers and milliners the other half, and I hate people being 
married !” cries Deb, with more fire than coherence. “Oh, Monsieur 
Danton, don’t you go and be married next.” 

“ Not very much danger of that, Deb,” says Danton, lightly, and 
still with a certain change of voice that recurs afterwards to Leah’s 
memory. 

Mrs. Amiral Tom-son and the comtesse exchange glances. 

“No possibility of it, sir, I should trust,” remarks the former with 
trenchant emphasis. “There are situations in life—um—haw— 
situations ” 

“¢Dreadful exigencies in which morality submits to a suspension 
of her own rules in favour of her own principles. Burke.’ The 
quotation has assisted you, I hope, Madam ?” 

Danton turns his back to the fire, his face to the foe, a position 
that his enemies (most of the people in the house are his enemies) 
know means fighting ; a smile, whose serenity is that of all conscious 
virtues enthroned, lights up his handsome southern face. 

“ A very dangerous maxim, indeed,” mumbles Mr. Pettingall, as 
he rises with stiff limbs from his cribbage. “A very dangerous 

experiment ever to suspend the sacred rules of morality.” 

Mr. Pettingall is an old gentleman of seventy-five or six, white- 
cravated, white-haired, venerable; cashier once in a too well-known 
Indian bank, says rumour, a bank that failed fraudulently, and who 

during the past twenty or thirty years has been holding cbhurch-door 
plates, officiating as amateur churchwarden, and generally supporting 
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and collecting money for the Protestant interests in Paris. An ex- 
traordinarily rigid old gentleman; Spartan-like towards all human 
frailty—especially human frailty undraped by wealth—a hot and 
undisguised opponent of Danton’s. “A red Republican, like his 
namesake, sir. A man who has been seen to walk arm-in-arm with 
actresses on a Sunday, and who has not got a fixed principle belong- 
ing to him.” Thus will Mr. Pettingall speak, with upliftings of the 
virtuous old eyebrow, and shakings of the venerable old Tartuffe 
head. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Pettingall,” cries Danton, good hu- 
mouredly. “ What was your last remark? ‘The sacred laws of 
morality? Iwas unfortunate enough to lose the drift of what you 
said.” 

But Mr. Pettingall has no desire to cross swords openly with his 
antagonist. The stiletto, not the sword, is the weapon in favour in 
Madame Bonchrétien’s house. Eleven o'clock strikes ; and exchang- 
ing many a whisper, many a Lord Burleigh nod as they go, Mrs. 
Amiral Tom-son and the comtesse sail stately from the drawing- 
room, the two old ladies in coats and waistcoats following. Another 
three minutes, and Danton is left alone—Danton and poor grey Miss 
Smith, silent, cold, unnoticed in her corner behind the tea-table, as is 
her wont. 

The smile dies from his face. "Tis a sad face, now that you see it 
absolutely without mask—a face with more hollowness about the 
temples, more lines around the mouth than Danton’s two-and-thirty 
years of life should warrant. He stands with folded arms, with a 
blank despondent expression in his eyes, staring absently into the 
dying embers of the fire. 

“ Sit down, my dear, and let me fetch you your slippers,” says a kind 
little twittering voice at his elbow. ‘And do make yourself a cigar- 
ette, Monsieur Danton. None of the old ladies will come back any 
more to-night.” 

Miss Smith is—no, I should be sorry to guess, even approximately, 
at Miss Smith’s age. She is young enough to wear her own brown 
hair in ringlets; old enough to call Danton “ My dear,” to get him 
his slippers, and carry him his tea before he rises in the morning, 
without scandal—one of the humblest, least selfish, most oppressed 
creatures in the universe ; not lovely of face, not bright in intelligence, 
and weak enough of heart... ah, let us respect the poor soul’s 
secret, as religiously as does the object of it himself. Js there any- 
thing so superlatively ridiculous in the devotion of a forlorn and love- 
less woman like Miss Smith to a man a dozen years her junior? For 
the life of me I cannot see it. She knows that Danton cares for 
her, in the way of love, about as much as he cares for Sappho, the 
tabby cat ; and if, knowing this, it is her pleasure to bow down to him, 
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slave for him, receive his very neglect as a favour, who shall blame 
her? Viewed in the light of reason, there are few forms of worship, 
perhaps, that do not exhibit some trifling leaven of absurdity. 

“Cette pauvre chere Smeet!” Bonchrétien will say, pityingly. 
Madame herself is not without a lurking tenderness for her handsome 
boarder—no, a tendresse ; there is a wide distinction between the two, 
a tendresse stopping infinitely short of either worship or servitude. 
“Cette pauvre chére Smeet, and her little artifice—artifice, what you 
say, worked wid white thread! But all English old maid the same. 
Quiet as the petit St. Jean outside, and within!” And here Bon- 
chrétien spreads her ten fingers wide, and rolls her eyes in their 
sockets, in pantomimic representation of the volcanic fires that devour 
“cette pauvre chere Smeet’s” inner woman. 

“Sit down, my dear Monsieur Danton, and rest. I will be back 
with your slippers in a moment.” 

She wheels the most comfortable arm-chair in the room before the 
fire, flies up to the third floor for his slippers; I regret to say, helps 
him to remove his boots on her return—Danton should be above per- 
mitting such slavery, but he is not; then takes her own place, 
modestly, at three or four yards’ distance, and sits waiting till it shall 
be M. Danton’s pleasure to speak, while M. Danton folds for himself 
and begins to smoke a cigarette. 

“No smoking allowed” is placarded all over Madame Bonchrétien’s 
house. And Danton smokes cigars in the salon, pipes in his bedroom, 
cigarettes everywhere. What revolutionary crime does Danton not 
commit against every established law and morality of the establish- 
ment ? 

“You are looking rather pale, Monsieur Danton,” commences Miss 
Smith, after a long pause. “I do hope you have taken to your 
flannels, sir? The autumn is setting in chill.” 

He is watching the tiny blue tobacco clouds curl upwards above 
his nose, and makes no answer. Nineteen times out of twenty it does 
not even occur to Danton that he need answer “cette pauvre chére 
Smeet’s” remarks. 

“ And your socks. I felt so unhappy when I found you had gone 
without any woollen socks. But, as Madame packed your port- 
manteau herself, I was afraid to say anything.” 

Still no answer. M. Danton, with the same abstracted air, smokes 
his cigarette to the end, manufactures and lights another, Miss Smith, 
the while, sitting perched upon the edge of her chair, meekly waiting. 
At last, “You know what I went over to London for?” he begins, 
abruptly, and without turning his face toward his companion. 

Yes, Miss Smith knows. A sad, sad errand; a most tragic 

“T found her,” he continues, shortly, “and with less difficulty than 
I expected.” 
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“ You found ?’—Danton is absolutely, unnaturally quiet; but poor 
little Smith is all a-tremble. You can see her sparse ringlets 
quivering with agitation in the fire-light. ‘“ You found ?—oh, Mon- 
sieuar Danton !—my dear, dear sir !—what agonies you must have been 
enduring !” 

He smokes through his cigarette placidly, flings the small remaining 
atom into the embers, then takes out his watch and prepares to wind 
it up. Whatever agonies he may have been enduring in London, M. 
Danton, for certain, is suffering nothing in Paris. So judges Miss 
Smith, who knows him well; so would judge ninety-nine out of any 
hundred ordinary observers who watched his demeanour at this 
moment—but the hundredth one might judge otherwise ! 

“Ttell you this, Miss Smith, because I know, good, kindly soul that 
you are, how everything connected with me interests you. And I 
mention it for another reason. Mr. Pettingall, I can see, has spoken. 
The people in this house know the story of my shame, every one of 
them.” 

“Oh, M. Danton!” 

“Know it, or imagine worse—it matters little. Well, if they 
plague you about the result of my journey to England, simply give 
them this answer : ‘ Monsieur Danton has seen the woman who desired 
reconciliation with him, in London, and she is well.’ You under- 
stand? Not one word more or less.” 

And with this it would seem that Danton’s confidences are over. 
Taking out his tobacco pouch, he begins to fold himself a third and 
final cigarette, and as he does so sings ; every cloud or trace of a cloud 
vanished from his handsome face, 

**Oh, ma maitresse, 
Oh, mes amours, 
Fuyons ensemble, 
Et pour toujours !” 

His singing voice, like his speaking one, has the true Italian ring, 
the liquid penetrating timbre of those Southern voices whose faintest 
tone is music. A great many people in the world hate Danton 
passionately ; a good many love him; but over lovers and haters 
alike that voice of his holds sway. “The fellow can do one thing— 
sing,” even Colonel Pascal, about the bitterest of his enemies, will allow. 

Poor little Miss Smith sits watching him curiously, just the faintest 
degree in the world shocked. ‘To his Southern levity, his quick 
transitions of mood and spirit, she is tolerably used. But that even 
he, Eugene Danton, can sing reprehensible French songs about “Ma 
maitresse,” and “mes amours ” in the same breath with which he has 
spoken of that tragic errand of his to London, does take her aback. 

“«QOh, ma maitresse, oh, mes amours.’ Talking of ‘ mes amours,’” 
he has risen to leave the room, and turns in the act of opening the 
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door, as if the thought had suddenly struck him, “ What about this 
girl with the diamonds and the yellow eyes, Colonel Pascal's eldest 
daughter ?” 

“Miss Leah Pascal. She is to be married on the 18th to an 
exceedingly rich gentleman, Mr. Chamberlayne.” 

“Unfortunate man! I pity him from my soul.” 

“You will pity Miss Pascal most when you see them together. 
Mr. Chamberlayne is a miserable little worn-out creature, sir, with 
death written on his face, and in spite of his riches he dresses like a 
groom, and people do say—drinks! And yet that girl—a handsome 
girl too ——” 

“ Not ill-looking certainly,” Danton admits, with a half yawn. 

“But a coquette— ah, M. Danton, take care of yourself, a 
coquette !— flirting (on the brink of marriage though she is) to 
desperation with Lord Stair; liking Lord Stair, I believe, in her 
heart, and all the time as ready to walk up to the altar with Mr. 
Chamberlayne as though he were an Adonis.” 

“Of course she is,’ answers Danton, lightly. ‘Adonis ungilt 
would have no market value whatsoever now-a-days as a husband. 


‘Oh, ma maitresse.’” 


He runs upstairs, the reprehensible refrain still upon his lips, and 
on the landing of the third-floor encounters the girl with the yellow 
eyes and the diamonds face to face. 

Leah wears no diamonds now; her silk dress is replaced by a plain 
white wrapper, that discovers the beauty of her slight round form 
to the utmost. Her bright hair, freed from pads and pins, ripples 
below her waist. She holds the traditional midnight taper in her 
hand, and gives the traditional little midnight start and run on seeing 
Danton. 

“Theatre,” he decides, promptly. ‘The whole effect is planned, 
well planned.” Does he like her the less for this? Does a man of 
thirty ever like a handsome girl less for the strategies by which she 
compels his admiration ? 

“ You are late, Mademoiselle.” 

“I—TI have just been in to kiss my little sisters.” Leah and 
Naomi Pascal kiss each other about twice in three years, or seldomer. 
“T—oh, M. Danton, I am so glad to have a chance of saying a word 
with you before I sieep! I do so want to thank you.” 

Danton makes no reply. The game is too completely in her hands 
for him to seek to interrupt it. 

“Tf you knew how seldom a word of truth comes to me; if you 
knew, amidst all the buzzing of foolish flattery, the good it did me to 
hear that word ‘ grotesque’ from your lips! I am sure I shall never, 
never care for diamonds again.” 
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“In the shape of a tiara, I am convinced you will not,” says 
Danton. “ Those stiff, regular lines set above a face of which the 
charm is—not regularity, are a mistake in art. The very last mistake 
Miss Pascal would be likely to commit.” 

“Trregular in feature, grotesque, artificial! I wonder what truth 
there can be left for you to speak and me to hear.” 

The taper trembles in her hand, her eyes droop so that, perforce, he 
notices the length and blackness of the lashes against her cheek. 

“ What truth there can be left for me to speak and you to hear ?” 
says Danton, very low. “If you give me leave, Miss Pascal, I will 
tell you.” 

Leah turns from him quickly and takes shelter in her room, the 
door of which stands opportunely open. She walks to her glass, 
holds up the light, no trembling of the hand now, and looks at her 
own great fairness as it stands there mirrored before her. 

“ Poor M. Danton!” 

This is what Leah Pascal thinks, with the delicious exultant flutter 
that only gratified love or gratified vanity ever brings to human 
hearts. 

And “ Poor Mr. Chamberlayne !” 

This is what Danton thinks, with no flutter whatsoever, either of 
vanity or love. 

So the tools, edged to a nicety, are in their hands; so the game, to 
be played out to the death in future times, has fairly opened. 
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Sletcher and Beaumont. 


Ir is generally considered necessary that every biographer, however 
humble, should look upon himself in the light of a specially-retained 
advocate in the case of the biographee, either pro or con; if a man 
once gets a bad name, like Ben Jonson, Henry VIIL., or Catalline, it 
requires a Gifford, a Froude, or a Beezley to step in and make friends 
with him and posterity ; but they always in their righteous indigna- 
tion over do it. Even such undoubted scholars as the three we have 
mentioned above are carried away a little too far sometimes in their 
neglect of tradition. Such a fault is very venial. We like them the 
better for it, and we trust them because by their scholastic antecedents 
we know that they are to be trusted. 

Smaller and special biographers and essayists, however, seem to 
take their client’s brief in the way that Dr. Kenealy took the plaintiff's ; 
his client was the only real man, and therefore every one who said 
that he was not, was no better than he should be. We thought, and 
shall think, that this was a mistake on Dr. Kenealy’s part, and we 
are sure that he has heard enough about it since. Biographers, how- 
ever, get off, as a rule, much better than Dr. Kenealy ; some of them 
are far greater sinners than ever he was, particularly some of the 
religious ones, who in ferocity leave the learned doctor with the 
character of an injured lamb. 

The general position of such biographers is this, that the man in 
hand, had it not been for an accident, would have been the greatest 
man who ever lived, and that even as it is, he was nearly so. Even 
Campbell, a very cautious Scotchman, and a man who was a fine poet 
and a good critic, goes as far as to say, that if Marlowe had lived 
Shakespeare might have had a rival. We simply ask what had 
Marlowe done when he died, at the age of thirty-one, comparable to 
what Shakespeare had done at the same age? And it is noticeable 
that Mr. Campbell, in another mention of Marlowe, by no means 
reproduces the sentiment. The smaller essayists on biography, how- 
ever, have no method in their madness. You have got to believe their 
particular man or you are nobody, and occasionally you are brought 
up to admire splendid passages in their favourite authors, which you 
consider to be very inferior stuff, though you dare not say so. Even 
tolerably great scholars, men whose works are still known, such as 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, are by no means without sin in this 
respect; and has not Coleridge himself praised, almost with enthu- 
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siasm, things far worse than anything he could have written himself, 
even if he had brought his powerful mind to bear on doing so? 

One comfort is, that all critics of any value agree that Shakespeare 
was incomparably greater than all the men of his time, and, indeed, 
of any other. That saves a vast deal of trouble. The trouble only 
begins in the contest for the second place to him, which is generally 
given to Ben Jonson—not entirely without our consent. John 
Fletcher and Francis Beaumont, however, take a very high place 
among those morning stars of English literature which revolved 
round the great sun. Our object is very simple: it is only to say a 
few words about these great stars in a readable way, from the best 
authorities, and, above all, avoid being dull; for we conceive that not 
one reader in a hundred of the Tzmpiz Bar cares two-pence whether 
Fletcher or Beaumont wrote these lines, grand as they are: 


“ She is no kin to me, nor shall she be; 
If she were any, I create her none; 
And which of you dares question this? My power 
Is as the Sea, that is to be obeyed 
And not disputed with: I have decreed her 
As far from having part of blood with me 
As the naked Indians. Come and answer me, 
He that is boldest now: Is that my sister?” 


(They were, however, certainly not written by Shakespeare). But we 
fancy that every reader of the 'Tzmpie Bar would like to hear, with- 
out much trouble, something about the two men who joined hands in 
a literary friendship, which has left their names familiar to every one, 
after two centuries and a half. Few people read their plays, but 
every one is supposed to have done so. Let no unwary examiner, 
however, for a government appointment, put them down as a subject 
for a competition examination, or the innocent examinee will find 
himself considerably astonished. For beauty of plot, of dialogue, and 
of diction, they would (with a few alterations) set the English stage 
on its legs again for another ten years, and we wonder that no one 
has ever tried it; but it must always be remembered that Beaumont 
and Fletcher is by no means meat for babes, but is decidedly a top 
shelf book. Up to a certain point we do not know who was to blame 
for this, even after that point we are never certain, because, after Beau- 
mont died, there was always a suspicion that a man like him, who mos’ 
decidedly wrote almost against time for the stage, was in details 
frequently assisted, after the manner of that age, by another. So 
Fletcher, at least, had always a Jorkins to play up to his Spenlow. 
Still, unless history lies (as it is generally supposed), both Beaumont 
and Fletcher lived together at one time in their youth, in a style which 
would have very much startled any couple of students in the Quartier 
Latin, where, as a general rule, there are two housekeepers, though 
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there may be only one coat. Fletcher and Beaumont are said to have 
reduced their expenditure below the point of merely wearing each other’s 
clothes ; therefore we should say that neither of them were particularly 
squeamish men, even for that time. Their works, however, with all 
their imperfections, will live as long as our language; had there 
been no Shakespeare to eclipse them they would be more familiar. 
- We presuppose that our readers are interested in them, and therefore 
shortly tell the tale of their lives, always begging our reader to 
remember that we are not going enthusiastically to “ whitewash ” 
them in any way, and to pardon us if any extraneous gossip creeps in. 
We will promise them one thing, that there shall not be a solitary 
instance of that abomination of modern times, a foot-note. 

There were so many distinguished Fletchers at one time that it is 
necessary to enumerate them. Dr. Fletcher, the celebrated Bishop 
of London, had for one son John Fletcher, the poet, the subject of 
our memoir, while it is possible, though improbable, that Lawrence 
Fletcher, the actor, was also an older brother of the poet. The 
bishop had a celebrated brother, Dr. Giles Fletcher : he was a poet; 
. he also went on an embassy to Russia, and wrote an account of that 
country. Hehad two mighty sons, Phineas and Giles, first cousins 
of our poet. We must defer the Beaumonts until we have done with 
the Fletchers. 

Bishop Fletcher, the father of the poet, was one of those amus- 
ingly erratic geniuses who always ultimately fall on their legs, in 
spite of all their eccentricities, and die well off as far as ¢hey are 
concerned, in spite of all want of thrift, though their families after 
them are seldom well provided for. He was the son of a clergy- 
man of Kent or Norfolk, it is uncertain which. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he won honour and repute. He was made 
the prebend of Islington, in the church of St. Paul’s, and for a short 
time was president of St. Benet College. In 1574 he was officiating 
at Rye, in Sussex. It is most probable, though we are the first to 
notice the fact, that he was there the year before (as he might well 
have been, though still holding his Cambridge preferment), and by 
his elegant manners and appearance attracted the notice of Queen 
Elizabeth at the entertainment given to her by the corporation in 
that year. At this place in December, 1579, was born to him his 
famous son John. In 1581 Dr. Fletcher became chaplain to the 
Queen, and in 1583 he was. made Dean of Peterborough. He held 
the prebend of Long Sutton, in Lincoln Cathedral, of Alderkirk, and 
the very rich living of Barnack, near Stamford, where are the famous 
stone-quarries from which so many cathedrals are built. 

As Dean of Peterborough he comes suddenly forward with awful 
prominence into one of the most ghastly aud lurid scenes in history, 
and his name will be remembered as long as history is read. This 
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comely, courtly prelate, whose personal appearance was of stich 
interest to Queen Elizabeth that she once scolded him about the 
trim of his beard, was selected to attend Mary Stuart on the scaffold 
and ask her at the last moment to change her faith; we would not 
have stood in his place that morning for fifty times his large 
pluralities. 


“The axe leant against the rail, and two masked figures stood, like 
mutes, on either side, at the back. The Queen of Scots, as she swept in, 
seemed as if coming to take part in some solemn pageant. “ You will do 
your duty,” she answered (to Lord Shrewsbury), and rose as if to kneel and 


pray. 

“The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Fletcher, approached the rail. 
“Madam,” he began, with a low obeisance, “the Queen’s most excellent 
Majesty—” “ Madam, the Queen’s most excellent Majesty—” thrice he 
commenced his’sentence, wanting words to pursue it. When he repeated 
the words a fourth time, she cut him short. “Change your opinion, 
madam,” he cried, his tongue being loosed at last, “repent of your sins, 
settle your faith in Christ, and by him be saved.”—(Froude, vol. xii. p. 252.) 


How poor the most awful passages in the son’s plays read after 
the real tragedy in which the father took part! No one seems 
to have taken the trouble to remark that this scene must have 
been the subject of frequent conversation between the bishop and. 
the poet. 

Such eminent services rendered by such a handsome man were not 
long unrewarded, in 1589 he was made Bishop of Bristol by a not 
very creditable job, and in 1591 Lord High Almoner, next he became 
Bishop of Worcester, and in 1595 Bishop of London. He had been 
a widower now two years, and he signalised his succession by marrying 
a woman of scandalous character, a Lady Baker. The Queen was 
furious, as well she might be. She forbade him to come near the 
Court, and made Archbishop Whitgift suspend him from his functions. 
Indeed, one cannot wonder at her anger. A man of her own making, 
one of her pet parsons, a man in whose very beard she had taken an 
almost motherly interest, to go, knowing her opinions about clergy- 
men being married at all, and fly in the face of religion and common 
decency, it was too much. However, the beard made its way back 
into royal favour by slow degrees; he was reinstated, and we hear of 
a royal visit to his house at Chelsea, when in 1596 he died while he 
was smoking a pipe. A strange, changeful life; he seems to have 
been a talented man of the most admirably charming manners. Of 
his affairs we must speak presently in the proper time. 

Is there any line in Fletcher which alludes to his father? We can 
discover none; but then we are not Mr. Fullom, the result of whose 
astonishing life of Shakespeare is that he had no powers of imagi- 
nation at all, and that every character must have been some real person. 
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On the same grounds George Elliot must have known Silas Marr inti- 
mately. Did Fletcher intend to speak of his father when he said: 


‘* Else he were a god: 
Yet so near, as he is, he comes to heaven 
That we may see, so far as flesh can paint us, 
Things only worthy them and only those 
In all his actions.” 


John Fletcher was born at Rye, not, as Mr. Campbell says, probably 
in London. The birthplace of a poet is generally considered to have 
some influence on his line of thought in after life; but we cannot 
discover any such influences in Fletcher. He never writes like a 
Milton, or even a Thomson; we doubt he was a Londoner at 
heart : 

“‘ Now the lusty Spring is seen, 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invites the view 
Every where, on every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey full, 
All love’s emblems, and all cry, 
‘ Ladies, if not plucked, we die.’ ” 


These are not the lines of a countryman at all. Beautiful as they 
are in melody, they are poor when put beside Milton’s ‘ Allegro.’ 

At Rye, then one of the Cinq Ports on the coast of Sussex, John 
Fletcher was born. It has by no means suffered the fate of Sandwich 
or Hythe, two other Cinq Ports, for it is a busy place even now, 
doing great things in the way of shipbuilding, mackerel fishing, and 
sea-borne coal, for its more prosperous sister Hastings, as well as 
exportation of wool to France. If Sir Richard Fletcher (we give 
him his old parson’s title) went straight from Rye to Peterborough, 
his son John, the poet, must have been four years old when he left 
Rye, and so his first impressions must have been gained at Peter- 
borough, and the most important of his earlier recollections must 
have been his father’s expedition to Fotheringay and the Spanish 
Armada. 

At twelve years old he went to Cambridge to the college, of 
which his father had been head; his father now being Bishop of 
Bristol and High Almoner, and in two years, his father being now 
Bishop of Worcester, he was made one of the Bible clerks of St. 
Benets. Of his attainments at the University we know very little, 
but he took his degrees; as far as we know his early life cannot be 
traced with any certainty in his plays. 

From Rye, Peterborough, Worcester, and Cambridge, we must 
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suddenly shift to a little hamlet in the parish of Belton, five miles 
N.E. of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire ; the name of the hamlet 
is Grace Dieu, and above it rises Charnwood Forest a mass of (now) 
partially enclosed moorland, consisting of trap rock and slate, about 
eighteen thousand acres in extent. Grace Dieu is still a highly inte- 
resting place; on an Augustine nunnery, founded in the middle of 
the twelfth century, stands now the old manor house, with a Roman 
Catholic chapel attached. Close by is a Trappist monastery, with a 
crucifix on a rock, which can be seen for a long distance. Charn- 
wood Forest was to Francis Beaumont what the Forest of Arden was 
to Shakespeare. 

While Dr. Fletcher, the churchman, was climbing from honour 
to honour by various means, Beaumont the elder was succeeding in 
the world by somewhat less tortuous means. He was a gentleman 
of good family, whose profession was the law. In 1589, he was 
serjeant-at-law, in 1592 he was a justice of Common Pleas. He 
married a widow of good family, and by her had three sons: Henry, 
John, and Francis. Sir Francis Beaumont, the father, died in 1598, 
two years after Bishop Fletcher. His son, Sir Henry, died in 1605. 
His brother, Sir John Beaumont, the poet, succeeded him and was 
created a baronet. One of his biographers is rather short with him. 
Campbell says, “‘he wrote ‘ Bosworth Field; which may be com- 
pared to Addison’s ‘Campaign,’ without any compliment to either.” 
We quite agree, but we should like to see his ‘Crown of Thorns,’ as 
there is a possibility of its being very good. He is, however, eclipsed 
by his young brother utterly. 

Francis Beaumont, friend of Fletcher,— 


‘“‘ Oh noble youth, to thy ne’er dying name, 
Oh happy youth, to thy still growing fame, 
To thy long peace on earth, this sacred knell 
Our last loves ring, Farewell! farewell! farewell !” 


—was in all probability not born at Grace Dieu, as is generally sup- 
posed, but we should imagine in London, as the year of his birth, 
about 1584 to 1585, finds his father practising the law in London ; 
at twelve years old he went to Oxford, to Broadgates Hall, which is 
now Pembroke College. A very singular fact is this. The father of 
one of our greatest living geniuses was like Fletcher’s father, rector of 
Barnack, and also, like Beaumont, a student at Pembroke. Such 
coincidences do not often happen. 

Beaumont took no degree, and entered at the Inner Temple, but 
before we go on with him we had better make a clean sweep of all 
the other Beaumonts. None of them seem to have been able to keep 


their hands off a pen. They had a similarity to Bardolph—they were 
begotten in ink. 
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Francis Beaumont, Master of the Charterhouse, was a poet, whose 
works are almost unknown. Francis Beaumont, nephew of our 
Francis, was a poet also, and became a Jesuit. A second Sir John 
Beaumont also claims our attention. He was a tremendous athlete, 
and was killed at the siege of Gloucester, in 1644. He assisted 
Falkland, Buckhurst, Henry King (brother to Milton’s Lycidas ?), 
Hawkins, Feltham, Donne, Ford, and many others in a work, the 
‘Jonsonus Viribus, which appears to us, now, ridiculous, but which 
had its meaning. In it Ben Jonson is praised for his “ purification ” 
of the stage; we know very few plays of Ben Jonson’s which could be 
read aloud now, but they are purity itself compared with some which 
we have had to read. If our editor would allow space, we would 
quote a line or two of the second Sir John Beaumont. Why do we 
hesitate? The reader would only sicken at such twaddle, as we do. 

Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who also 
seems to have been given to ink, wrote an astounding poem in 
twenty-four cantos, called ‘ Psyche, or Love’s Mystery, displaying the 
intercourse between Christ and the Soul.’ Dr. Beaumont must 
have written far more than his great cousin, the genius Francis. 
The Doctor published four additional cantos of ‘Psyche’ before he 
died ! 

When did the friendship between Fletcher and Beaumont begin? 
About that we grope rather in the dark. A few facts may help us, 
but very little. Say that ‘Salmacis and Hermaphroditus’ was his, 
that was published in 1602. Allow that, and that he was then 
in London, who naturally would be his friends? The men who 
are noticed when they begin to write, are generally received as 
servitors at the table of literature. No one scorns them, humble as 
they are, and we assume that Francis Beaumont was at once admitted 
into the guild of literature. Let us quietly imagine Beaumont’s in- 
troduction at the Mermaid, say in 1602. It is not our business to 
be dramatic, but the company at the tavern, at that time, must have 
been an extremely strange one; and as every one of them have proved 
to all ages that they could talk more delightful nonsense than has ever 
been talked since, the society must have been very charming. The 
‘Saturday Review’ says, “ Authors and actors have migrated to the 
palatial halls of the Garrick, but where are the wits?” We thank 
heaven that we don’t know. We never met but one, and he was ax 
abominable bore. We do not fancy that there was much Sydney 
Smithism or Douglas Jerroldism at the Mermaid. Fun there must 
have been; but who were the makers of the fun among the men whom 
young veaumont saw at the Mermaid ? 

Surely old Polyolbion Drayton first, a young man still, of thirty- 
two; and a pleasant companion. Let us wait while the guests come 
in. Here is a fine-looking brown-faced fellow, who knows more than 
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he says, a well-kept man of fifty years; that is Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Here is another man not entirely unknown to fame; look at him 
closely, for he is a fine-looking fellow, quite a dandy in his way, with 
a blue cloak and white breeches; he puts his sword on the table, and 
takes his tobacco out of Sir Walter Raleigh’s box. He is only a boy 
up for a spree from Salisbury; no one minds him; but he is Philip 
Massenger. We fancy that the pretty boy sitting on the other side 
of Sir Walter is young Ford, to whom Sir Walter is telling the most 
astonishing tales of travel. The company are settled and are com- 
fortable, when there is a roar at the door, as from a wolf of Ardennes, 
and the drawer is sent staggering back while the company rise. 

A man of terrific strength, so built that he seems almost deformed, 
ugly in face, but with a beauty of expression which redeems every- 
thing, has come suddenly into the room. Two youths, unnoticed, and 
unknown to one another, in an obscure corner, accidentally touch 
hands which are never parted save by death, and young Beaumont 
says to young Fletcher, “Is that he?” Young Fletcher says to young 
Beaumont, “ Yes, that is Ben Jonson.” 

What does Ben Jonson say to keep the room ina roar? Judging 
from his plays, a great deal of impropriety with a good smattering of 
wit. Beaumont and Fletcher, meanwhile, are not very much caring 
for the great Ben Jonson ; they are stealing glances at one another's 
eyes, like two fools who wonder if they are going to make friends. 

We fancy that they talked together after a time, and late in the 
evening, when the play was over, a close shorn man came on, and sat 
with the rest at the cross-table. Fletcher said to Beaumont, “ That is 
Burbage the actor ;” and Beaumont said to Fletcher, “ Do you think 
that he will come here to-night *” 

Yes. Here he is. The drawer casts open the door, and says, 
“Mr. Shakespeare.” Beaumont’s arm finds itself round Fletcher's 
neck, and he looks at the imperial figure with his chin on Fletcher's 
shoulder. 

“How calm he is, and how coolly he carries himself. How ex- 
tremely beautiful. See, Fletcher, he is looking at us.” “ Yes, but 
only with an unspeculative stare. See there, Beaumont, how his face 
lights when he meets Ben Jonson’s eyes. Hush, my boy, we will be 
friends, will we not? Listen to what they say.” 

And so they sat, listening to Ben Jonson’s clever ribaldry and 
Shakespeare's sharp wit. At the end of the evening, Shakespeare 
might have come up to Fletcher, and asked him to introduce him to 
his young friend, and Fletcher possibly did not know more than his 
young friend’s name, and so Beaumont had to explain that he was the 
son of Sir John Beaumont, Justice in the Court of Common Pleas. 

We will imagine that it was a very wet night when Beaumont and 
Fletcher started to go home together. Beaumont had a cold, and was 
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lodging with an aunt at Kentish Town, and Ben Jonson had already 
given that now innocent suburb a bad name in conversation, though 
he had got ‘ The Devil is an Ass’ and ‘The Tale of a Tub’ in the 
very bottom of his portfolio. Fletcher took him home to Blackfriars, 
and made him comfortable. That is the real history of the beginning 
of the friendship between Beaumont and Fletcher, according to the 
latest authorities. Some captious people may say that Beaumont had 
better have gone home to his aunt in Kentish Town, wet as he was. 

There is nothing impossible, or, indeed, improbable in the above, 
we hope, harmless piece of fiction ; though, on looking through it, we 
find we have omitted many names which would certainly have been 
represented. Our guess at the date of the beginning of their friend- 
ship is some little time before their association in work, but not very 
long. 

Fletcher was undoubtedly not rich; the Bishop left his affairs in 
very poor order, but still there is no evidence of Fletcher's ever having 
been so needy as to make the friendship between himself and Beau- 
mont one of interest. 

The first fruits of their association which was a success, seems to 
have been ‘ Philaster, on the merits of which there are very various 
opinions: it was probably brought out in 1608. But perhaps the 
very best specimen of our authors working together is to be found in 
‘A King and No King.’ It was composed in 1611, when Fletcher 
was thirty-two, and Beaumont twenty-seven. It is entirely impos- 
sible to decide on their respective shares, but it is supposed by some 
that ‘ Bessus’ is the creation of Beaumont. The plot is not difficult 
to explain, and we warn our readers that it is by no means an agree- 
able one. Arbaces, King of Iberia, has fought Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, in single combat. We are introduced to him as he is bring- 
ing in the captive king—instantaneously one conceives a strong objec- 
tion for Arbaces; his bragging vanity borders on insanity, and he is 
rebuked for it by his prisoner, the price of whose ransom is his 
marriage with the only sister of Arbaces, Panthea, whom he has not 
seen since she was a child. Tigranes refuses ; in fact, his heart is with 
Spaconia. Mardonius, his general, rebukes Arbaces for boasting, and 
we have another scene of almost insane vanity in which he threatens 
the life of Mardonius. He comes to better temper, however, and is 
more agreeable when Bessus, the cowardly captain, asks his leave to 
take a lady with him back to Iberia and put her in the court of the 
Lady Panthea. This request is granted; the lady is Spaconia, who 
is in love with Tigranes, and is beloved by him. ‘The plot is that 
Spaconia should poison the ear of Panthea against Tigranes, and 
prevent the match. 

Just at this time, before they go back to Iberia, a message comes 
from Gobrias, the lord prot: ctor in Arbaces’ absence, telling him that 
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Arane, his own mother, has been detected in a plot for his assassina- 
tion. You are not left in doubt of the fact: his own mother would 
risk her life to take his. You see that there is some ghastly mystery, 
and read with bated breath. In the scene where she is in custody, 
she turns to Gobrias: 
“ Thou knowest the reason why, 
Dissembling as thou art, and will not speak.” 

The mystery is never cleared up till nearly the end, at which time 
you are wrought up to such a pitch of anxious horror, that you hope 
Arbaces may commit suicide, and would no more hesitate on shooting 
him than you would a mad dog. The plot of the play is so splendid 
that Garrick resolved to have it on the stage, reserving the character 
of Arbaces for himself. Everything was ready, but his heart failed 
him, we are happy to say, at the last hour. Altered afterwards, the 
play failed. 

Before we go on with the plot, we had better have done with the 
famous character of Bessus. He is a most awful natural coward, and 
has been idly compared to our own dear old Falstaff, who was never a 
eoward until he got fat. Falstaff’s cowardice was only what the 
doctors call precordial anxiety: when he was page to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and made impertinent jokes with John of Gaunt, he would 
have been an awkward youth to meddle with. Bessus was a con- 
genital coward: Falstaff was a sad scoundrel, but at his very worst he 
would have murdered Bessus had he spoken to him as he did to 
Arbaces. Jorget that Bessus is such a horrible wretch, and you find 
yourself laughing at him, and laughing most heartily, although you 
are ashamed of yourself for doing so. For instance, Bessus, before 
he went to the war, had been kicked so often for cowardice, that people 
gave it up as a bad job. At the war, however, during an intricate 
flank movement, he runs away with his regiment, but in the wrong 
direction, and so precipitates himself upon the enemy, wins the battle, 
and gains a reputation for courage. On his arrival home, one of his 
old enemies sends him a challenge. He solemnly writes the appoint- 
ment down, and says that he will meet his man immediately—that is 
to say, in thirteen weeks. The emissary being puzzled, Bessus 
informs him that he has already two hundred and twelve duels on 
hand. “ All the kindness I can show him, is to set him down in my 
roll reservedly for the two hundred and thirteenth,” with which 
answer the second retires. If Falstaff had said this, we could still 
have laughed without very much shame, but Beaumont and Fletcher 
will commit the folly of overdoing Shakespeare. People stood 
Falstaff ; therefore, they seem to say, try them with Bessus. Beaumont 
and Fletcher will go many steps beyond Eschylus. No such horrors 
were ever prepared for Edipus by fate as Arbaces prepared for 
himself in this play. 
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But we get back to Iberia. Spaconia has her interview with the 
splendid princess Panthea, and tells her the truth, and that she is in 
love with Tigranes. Panthea promises her that she will not permit 
the possibility of Tigrane’s love. Then comes the scene among the 
citizens on the arrival of the Triumphant Arbaces, which, coarse as it 
is, is almost worthy of Shakespeare. We mix with the crowd, and 
discover that they have none of them the wildest idea of what Arbaces 
has done for them ; they only went to see the show. Having attended 
some great pageants ourselves, we think that this is a fine touch of 
nature, and exquisitely handled. 

Then comes the horrible meeting. Arbaces meets his mother Arane, 
who has been plotting his death, and freely forgives her. Then the 
godlike Panthea, her sister, comes before him, and he falls in love 
with her. All the fury of his bombastic vanity sinks into insigni- 
ficance before the new horrible passion. He refuses to allow her to 
be his sister. We can follow this part of the story no further. The 
hero and the conqueror suddenly becomes a mere loathsome dog, for 
whom hanging were too good, and the divine Panthea, the perfect 
princess scarcely saves herself from being better than he is. A lower 
depth of infamy is certainly reached in Bessus, but at nearly the end 
of the play. You are in a state of feverish anxiety as to what new 
horror will supervene. We fancy we know how Shakespeare would 
have ended, if he had ever condescended to write on such a theme: 
he would have had murder and suicide right and left. Beaumont and 
Fletcher get out of the difficulty more easily. Panthea is not Arbaces’ 
sister at all, but the real queen, he being a changeling. Arane is not 
his mother, and only wishes to assassinate him to make room for her 
real daughter Panthea. The virtuous pair are happily married, and 
if Arbaces was such a blind, senseless, infuriated rascal after he was 
married as he was before, we only hope that Panthea was as happy as 
she deserved to be. After this the Puritans are to be abused for 
objecting to stage plays! Fancy asking one of our modern actresses 
to play Panthea. We would as soon undertake the task as we would 
that of Sir Richard Fletcher to the Queen of Scots at Fotheringay. 

We hope we have been fair to our two friends, for dear friends they 
are in spite of all their eccentricities. The friendship, begun s0 
romantically between Beaumont and Fletcher, was scarcely interrupted 
by marriage, and only broken by death. Beaumont married circa 
1613, when he was about twenty-nine, Miss Isley, of Sandridge, in 
Kent. Our theory once was that she was a Miss Isley. of Barton 

‘Isley, a few miles from Grace Dieu, and that he had fallen in love 
with her on one of the numerous visits he paid to his birthplace. 
But, alas, we found that we had not a leg to stand on, and we reluc- 
tantly resigned one of the prettiest little stories possible. Beaumont 
died very shortly after his marriage. Fletcher survived him about 
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nine years, and never married. He wrote until his death. He died 
of the plague very suddenly by staying in town waiting for a new suit 
of clothes. 
“ T knew him till he died; 
And at his dissolution what a tide 
Of sorrow overwhelmed the stage, which gave 
Vollies of sighs to send him to his grave.” 


Of course, space at present prevents our enabling such of our readers 
who have not done so before to become fuller friends with Beaumont 
and Fletcher. They had sad faults—faults which we can neither 
palliate or excuse ; but the more you know of them the more you will 
love them. Their standard of morality and Puritanism is not ours, 
and we are extremely, glad of it on the whole. Interspersed with 
much that was ill then, and is consequently ill now, you find some 
exquisite passages. We must say farewell to our reader for the 
present in the words of Beaumont: 


“ We should stay longer if we durst : 
Away ! alas, that he that first 
Gave Time wild wings to flee away, 
Hath now no power to make him stay.” 








Guisot. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Anotuer, and one of the last links which bind the modern world of 
France to the ancien régime has snapped ; a little while and all will be 
broken, and a bridgeless gulf will divide that past from this present. 
Born when Louis the Sixteenth was king, Guizot had sad cause to 
remember the horrors of the Reign of Terror ; when the Empire was 
declared he was on the verge of manhood, when Waterloo was fought 
he was twenty-eight years of age; under the Restoration he mingled 
with the intimates of Rousseau and Voltaire and some of the beaux 
esprits of the court of Louis the Fifteenth. In 1830 he again saw 
the Bourbon crown cast into the mire—seemingly to lie there; in 
1848 he beheld the fall of the short-lived Orléans dynasty ; at sixty- 
three he was watching the rise of the Second Empire; more than 
another score of years passed away and he was still watching; but 
during that time the Empire had disappeared, its founder's bones were 
mouldering in a foreign land, and France, the all mighty, all con- 
quering power of his youth, lay crushed and mangled beneath the 
feet of the once half-despised Prussians. ‘Thus he witnessed four 
revolutions, lived under three republics, four monarchs, and two 
emperors. The social and scientific revolutions contained within the 
span of his life were yet more marvellous; he was a man of mature 
years before a bar of iron had been laid for a railroad, and now the 
whole civilized world is overlaid with them; before a wire of the 
electric telegraph had been stretched, and now the earth is encircled, 
the depths of the ocean traversed, by them. The whole art of war, on 
sea and land, has been revolutionized, and the lethal weapons of the 
great armies of his youth have become as puny and inefficient as the 
rude arms of a tribe of savages. ‘The contemplation of an experience 
so vast, concentrated within one memory, is awe inspiring. 

Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, descended from an ancient and 
aristocratic family of the South of France, was born at Nimes on the 
4th of October, 1787. His parents were Protestants; his father was 
an advocate, his mother the daughter of a Huguenot pastor. ‘To be a 
Protestant in those days was to be a being without the pale of the 
law; marriages celebrated by a Protestant minister were illegal, to 
worship God according to the rites of that faith was a crime, and 
had to be done in secret, in woods and desert places, and those detected 
in the act were hunted and shot down like vermin. Two months 
after Francois’ birth Louis the Sixteenth annulled those cruel edicts. 
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All Protestants very naturally threw themselves heart and soul into 
the first movement of the revolution, pee Guizot with the rest ; but 
all good men of every faith drew back from its excesses, he again 
among the rest; and so the Terror guillotined him at twenty-seven 
years of age, on the very day that Danton was arrested. The boy 
was only seven years old at the time, but a grave, thoughtful child, 
impressionable as wax to outward influences, and the horror of that 
time sank deep into his memory. 

Madame Guizot was a noble and devoted woman. Henceforth her 
life was consecrated to her son and to the memory of her dead husband. 
On the night before his execution he wrote her a farewell letter; the 
next day she enclosed it in a little case and placed it over her heart ; 
it never left that resting-place, and there never came a time that the 
fountain of her tears was dried up. France, delivered up to madness, 
murder and atheism, was no place for this pious mother to rear her 
child in, and so she took him to Geneva. 

And there the grave, thoughtful child, whose recreation was sought 
in the pages of Tacitus and Homer instead of in the games of his age, 
developed into a grave, sedate youth, intenseiy studious, very unlike 
a Frenchman and very like a Genevese. His aptitude in acquiring 
languages was particularly remarkable, and at the age of fifteen he had 
mastered German, Italian and English, besides the classic tongues. In 
1805 he returned to Paris for the purpose of studying jurisprudence, 
a ripe scholar, poor, proud, and ambitious. His necessities compelled 
him to accept the post of tutor to the children of M. Stapfer, the minister 
of the Helvetic Confederation. It was for the use of these pupils he 
composed his ‘ Dictionary of Synonyms,’ a valuable and erudite work. 

At the end of a twelvemonth he threw up this appointment in 
disgust ; he felt that Frangois Guizot was born to be something better 
than a bear leader to cubs, and in the meantime he had been intro- 
duced to M. Suard, the Secretary of the Institute, who counselled him 
to turn to journalism. So he became a contributor to the ‘ Publiciste,’ 
the ‘Archives Littéraires,’ the ‘Gazette de France,’ ‘ Le Mercure ;’ 
and he wrote a tragedy, which he was too sensible to publish. Fancy 
a tragedy by Guizot! He did write something in the shape of a 
sentimental story, ‘L’Amour en Mariage,’ in which love becomes a 
philosophical theory. 

It was not until 1808 that he applied himself exclusively to 
historical studies. Of a devout turn of mind, he took an eager 
interest in minutely tracing the rise of Christianity; this it was 
which first turned his attention to the exhaustive study of history 
and to the pages of the great German writers, in which that period 
is so profoundly treated. Yet, notwithstanding the high value in 
which he held their erudition, he never failed, proof of his patient 
and laborious intellect, to test the accuracy of their facts and deduc- 
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tions by the consultation of the original authorities. About the same 
time he undertook and accomplished the gigantic task of translating 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ into French. He was already regarded 
as a rising genius, and was, even at this early period of his career, 
received in the most exclusive salons. 

“ After a long life of fierce contention, I recall with pleasure the 
remembrance of that enchanting society,’ he writes in his memoirs, 
Talleyrand said that those who had not mingled in society previous to 
1789 knew not what it was to live; and, regarded from his point of 
view of—what it was to live, the saying was scarcely an exaggeration. 
The world will never again know any approximation to the pre- 
revolutionary society of France; and most people will add that the 
world has much to be thankful for. Brilliance and wit were the 
least remarkable features of the salons of the eighteenth century, 
repose and refinement were their unique characteristics. I do not 
use the latter word in its ordinary acceptation, but as descriptive of a 
condition of unruffled smoothness, devoid of all rude and jarring ele- 
ments. There never will be again such elegant, such polished, such 
heartless ladies and gentlemen as those of the ancien régime : bore 
was a genus unknown amongst them, the race of monomaniacal 
reformers and of people of strong convictions was unborn. Every 
subject from the atomic theory to the fashion of a shoe-buckle was 
discussed with equal serenity ; authors, politicians, churchmen, philo- 
sophers, beaux, belles, men of the world, mingled together in perfect 
harmony ; society resembled a masterpiece of some great chef de 
cuisine; it was an exquisite plat, in which all kinds of different 
and opposing flavours were blended into a delicious harmony. The 
study of each man and woman was to be agreeable to one another ; 
no sentimental consideration entered into this desire, the ruin or death 
of a friend would excite scarcely more than a passing shrug; the 
whole duty of man was contained within one quality, politeness. The 
salon was not the mere recreation of an hour snatched grudgingly 
and hurriedly from portentous business ; it was the affair of the day— 
of the life of these butterflies; they rose in the morning to prepare 
for it, they went to rest at night to recruit themselves from its 
fatigues. Over this exquisitely cultivated paradise, which reposed so 
gracefully upon a slumbering volcano, flowed the burning lava-stream 
of the Revolution. The eruption exhausted, grass and flowers sprang 
up in places as beautiful as ever, but all around these oases were black, 
ugly scorize. rude and uncouth Society was no longer homogeneous, 
but split into narrow céteries— political, literary, aristoc:atic—all the 
elements, which had once fused harmoniously into one whole, were 
now separate and antagonistic. 

Such were Parisian salons when Guizot was first admitted within 
their portals. There were three, however, in which the spirit of the 
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eighteenth century yet lingered—M. Suard’s, the Abbé Morellet’s, 
and Madame d'Houdetot’s (of Rousseau fame). The latter was so 
purely old world that it merits a special description. 

Every Wednesday Madame d’Houdetot gave a dinner to a certain 
number, who were invited once for all times, but who came or stayed 
away as often as they pleased. Light, ten, sometimes more, attended. 
The meal was not elaborate or secherché, it was only an excuse for a 
réunion. When it was over Madame seated herself in the chimney- 
corner in a great arm-chair, her head bent forward, speaking but little, 
and in a low soft voice, assisting, but not directing, the conversation, 
displaying a curious and lively interest in every subject discussed, 
whether it were gossip, theatres, anecdotes, politics. And around 
this fossil of an extinct world gathered the finest and most polished 
intellects of the day, enjoying an unrestrained freedom and ease not 
to be found elsewhere. 

Although admitted within this magic circle, Francois Guizot was 
not en rapport with its Voltairian spirit ; a profound believer in the 
truths of Christianity, he was by sentiment and instinct of the re- 
vivalist school of De Staél and Chateaubriand ; no one hailed the pub- 
lication of ‘Le Génie du Christianisme’ with greater enthusiasm than 
he, and a glowing eulogy upon the work from his pen appeared in 
the ‘ Publiciste.’ The article attracted the Viscount’s attention, and 
brought about a friendship between the author and the critic. 

It was about this time that M. Guizot was introduced to Made- 
moiselle de Meulan, his future wife, a lady of birth, whose family had 
been ruined by the Revolution, and who was now reduced to earn her 
bread by literary work. Being of a delicate constitution, her health 
failed trom the effects of over labour, and her circumstances, always 
narrow, became painfully straitened. At this time she was scarcely 
known to Guizot, but upon hearing of her sad condition he sent 
several articles to the ‘ Publiciste,’ to which she contributed, signed 
with her name, and for which payment was forwarded her. Some 
little time afterwards she discovered the author of this generous and 
delicate act of kindness; from that time a close friendship sprang up 
between them, and in 180, although she was fourteen years his senior, 
he made her his wife. M. Guizot’s more cynical biographers pretend 
that this was not altogether the result of disinterested affection. 
Mademoiselle was in the confidence of the royalists’ plots, and was a 
friend of Montesquieu, Louis the Eighteenth’s secret agent. Guizot, 
who was also a royalist, and who, like many others, probably foresaw 
the return of the Bourbons, is said to have anticipated from this 
union some political advancement. Be this as it may. at the Restora- 
tion he became Under Secretary of State to Montesquieu. But the 
lady had sufficient intellectual qualitications to render such a match 
desirable; she was a blue-stocking, and admirably fitted to be the 
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helpmate of a professor and historian.* The amount of literary 
work he accomplished at this period is astonishing. ‘La Vie des 
Poétes Francais du Siecle de Louis Quatorze,’ ‘Les Annales de 
1 Education, ‘ L’Etat des Beaux Arts en France,’ followed one another 
in rapid succession. ‘These works attracted the attention of M. de 
Fontanes, the Grand Master of the University, who appointed him 
suppléant for the chair of history then held by Lacretelle ; and who 
shortly afterwards divided the professorship into two divisions, ancient 
and modern, bestowing upon him the latter. It was expected by 
the ruling powers that a professor’s introductory lecture should con- 
tain a panegyric upon Napoleon, but Guizot, who, like all intellectual 
men, detested the Corsican despot, would not lend himself to this 
base flattery, and omitted all mention of the Emperor’s name, a 
circumstance quite sufficient to bar his further advancement. 

His friends, however, did not relax their efforts to push his fortunes. 
Baron Pasquier endeavoured to procure him the appointment of 
Auditeur to the Council of State, and recommended him to the 
notice of the Duc de Bassano, who ordered him to draw up a mémoire 
upon the exchange of English and French prisoners. Uninitiated 
as yet into the mysteries of statecraft, the young man executed the 
commission literally, and set forth how the object could be best accom- 
plished. This was exactly what Napoleon, who desired to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people, and cast the onus of continuing the war 
upon England, did not desire. And so Guizot heard no more of his 
mémotre, and continued in literary seclusion until the Restoration, 
when, as it has been before stated, he became Under Secretary of 
State. 

On the return from Elba he again passed into retirement, until the 
end of May, when he took the celebrated journey to Ghent, a reminis- 
cence of which clung to him ever afterwards in the nickname of 
“L’homme de Gand.” All kinds of abuse and accusations were 
levelled against him on account of this visit to exiled royalty, but he 
vouchsafed no reply to his calumniators. Not until twenty-five years 
afterwards, when he was the minister of Louis Philippe, did he, in a 
speech to the Chamber, deign to explain the motives which dictated 
that journey. ‘The explanation was doubtless the true one, and will 
be best given in his own words. 


“ When I returned to the Sorbonne to my obscure literary life, I returned 
to the condition of a simple citizen, submitted myself to the laws, and 


* The union seemed to have been a happy one. Madame Guizot died in 
1828, and soon afterwards, in accordance with her dying wish, he espoused 
a young English girl, her near relation, named Eliza Dillon, to whom he 
appears to have been deeply attached. In 1833 he was a second time left 
a widower. 
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linked my fate to that of my country. At the end of the month of May, 
when it was evident to all men of sense there could not be.any peace for 
France with Europe, when it was evident the house of Bourbon must re- 
enter France, I went to Ghent; not in my personal interest, but to carry to 
King Louis some useful truths to make him understand the thoughts of 
the constitutional party in the thoughts of France, that his government 
had committed faults, in 1814, which must not be repeated; to make him 
understand that if he should be reseated upon the throne of France, there 
were liberties, not only those which the Charter had consecrated, but new 
liberties which ought to be accorded to the country; that in regard to the 
new interests of new France he must pursue another mode of conduct, a 
mode of conduct which should inspire more confidence, which should dis- 
sipate the distrust and passions that the first Restoration had raised up. 
And, to be more precise, I went to tell King Louis the Eighteenth that he 
had ministers about him that he would be wrong to desire to keep, whom 
he should remove from about his person and from all interest in his affairs. 
It was in the name of the Charter, it was in the interests of the Charter, it 
was to bind, to affirm and develop the Charter in the probable return of 
Louis the Eighteenth to France that I went to Ghent.” 


At the second restoration he was appointed Secretary-General to 
the Minister of Justice, and became with Camille Jordan, Royer 
Collard, and the Duc de Broglie, one of the leading spirits of that 
remarkable party called the Doctrinaires. 


“The Doctrinaires,” he tells us, “while frankly adopting the new state 
of French society, undertook to establish a government on rational prin- 
ciples, but were totally opposed to the theories in the name of which the 
old system had been overthrown, or of the incoherent principles which some 
endeavoured to conjure up for its reconstruction. Alternately called upon 
to combat and defend the Revolution, they boldly assumed from the outset 
an intellectual position, opposing idea to idea and principle to principle; 
appealing at the same time to reason and experience, affirming rights 
instead of maintaining interests, and requiring France to confess she had 
not committed evil alone or to declare her impotence for good, but to 
emerge from the chaos into which she had plunged herself, and to raise 
her head once more towards light. . . . It was to this mixture of philoso- 
phical sentiment and political moderation, to this rational respect for 
opposing rights and facts, to these principles equally new and conservative, 
anti-revolutionary without being retrograde, and modest in fact although 
sometimes haughty in expression, that the doctrinaires owed their name and 
importance.” 


This passage contains a full confession of its writer's political 
theories. 

As soon as the absolutist party regained the ascendancy, he retired 
from the ministry, with Barbé Marbois—and the title of Maitre 
des Requétes. But for that clause in the Charter which prohi- 
bited any man under the age of forty being elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, he would doubtless have sought the suffrages of the 
people. After a while, however, when the King returned to more 
constitutional ideas, he resumed his position as Councillor of State, 
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and gave an earnest support to several liberal measures bearing upon 
the laws affecting the freedom of the press. In the midst of these 
more hopeful prospects came the assassination of the Duc de Berri 
and the consequent reaction, upon which Guizot passed over to the 
ranks of the Opposition, where he remained until the Revolution. 

Laying aside politics for a time, he devoted himself entirely to 
literature and the duties of his professorship. In 1820 he took for the 
subject of his lectures upon modern history ‘‘ The Origin of Represen- 
tative Government in Europe.” The success of these discourses was 
wonderful. All Paris flocked to hear them. The largest hall of the 
Sorbonne was too small to accommodate the thousands which pressed 
for admittance; people in the neighbourhood made handsome sums 
by selling the seats beforehand, as they would the stalls of a theatre. 
In these lectures he drew a parallel between the working of the free 
constitution of England, of which he was always an ardent admirer, 
and of the absolutism of France and Spain. This gave offence to the 
Government, who issued an order that the course should be suspended. 
And it was not until 1828, under Martignac’s administration, that 
he, together with Villemain and Cousin, was permitted to resume. 
In the meantime the literary work still went on as hard as ever. He 
edited and translated the works of Shakespeare, and began the com- 
position of his great work upon the history of the English Revolution, 
which ultimately expanded into twenty-six volumes. The two first 
were issued in 1827. At the same time his indefatigable pen was 
busied upon the history of France, and in 1828 he started the 
‘Revue Francaise,’ a literary journal, after the style of the English 
Reviews, to which he contributed largely. But even this does not 
close the records of his stupendous labours at this period. The results 
of the resumption of his historical lectures were, the ‘ Histoire Générale 
de la Civilisation en Europe ” and the ‘ Histoire de la Civilisation en 
France,’ which were immediately translated into almost every language 
of Europe. 

Although retired from public life, he continued to take an active part 
in the movements of liberalism, and was associated with the noted 
society bearing the strange title of ‘“ Adde-tot le ciel faidera” (Pro- 
vidence helps those who help themselves), the object of which was 
to defend the liberty of elections. In 1830, being now forty-three 
years of age, he entered the Chamber of Deputies as representative of 
Lisieux. He took his seat just about the time of Polignac’s accession 
to the Ministry. The temper in which the representatives of the 
people met the Government is well known to every reader of French 
history. ‘The Address to the Crown was stern and aggressive ; M. de 
Lorgeril moved that it should be couched in milder terms, Guizot 
opposed the motion. “ Let us take care,” he said, “ how we weaken 
the force of our words, let us take care how we enervate our expres- 
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sions. ‘ruth has already difficulty enough to penetrate into the 
palaces of kings; send it not thither pale and timid.” The refractory 
Chamber was speedily dissolved, and a new one summoned ; Guizot 
was re-elected for Lisieux. The Revolution quickly followed. He 
was away when the insurrection commenced, but returned to Paris 
as soon as the news reached him, and was one of those who composed 
the proclamation which called upon the Duc d’Orléans to assume the 
Lieutenant-Generalship of the Kingdom. On the 15th of July he 
was appointed Minister of Public Instruction, and upon the accession 
of Louis Philippe to the throne, Minister of the Interior. He at once 
ranged himself with the Constitutional, or Orleanist party, or the 
juste milieu, as it was called, of which he, Casimir Périer, Comte 
Molé, and the Duc de Broglie were the leaders. 

The elements of disorder, however, were not yet calmed down. 
Thousands of workmen, excited by the Republican leaders, daily 
paraded the streets of Paris in the hope of recommencing the Revolu- 
tion and destroying constituted authority. But the danger was averted 
by the suppression of the seditious clubs, a measure to which the 
Minister of the Interior gave his earnest support; while he strongly 
opposed the abolition of the hereditary peerage, which he justly regarded 
as the strongest bulwark of the throne ; but upon the latter question, 
he was supported by only eighty-six votes. 

To trace his parliamentary career through the endless squabbles, 
vicissitudes, and changes of government which marked the reign of 
Louis Philippe, would prove tedious and uninteresting in an article of 
this kind. A glance at its more prominent features will suffice. In 
1833 he introduced a measure to make education compulsory and 
gratuitous in all the thirty-nine thousand communes of France. This 
was the first important attempt to diffuse instruction among the 
masses. A measure more beneficial to the people could not have been 
proposed ; yet their supposed guardians, the Democratic Opposition, 
violently opposed it, and, although they could not prevent it passing 
into law, crippled its efficiency by cutting down the ratio of the 
teacher’s salaries to so small a sum that the unfortunate masters, in 
the rural districts, were compelled to eke out a subsistence by working 
in the fields as common labourers. 

Louis Napoleon’s attempt at Strasburg, in 1836, brought about 
important and disastrous results in the Chamber. The King, with 
his usual clemency, had suffered the arch-offender to escape, but his 
abettors had to take their trial. The jury, indignant at this course, 
acquitted all. Upon which a bill was introduced by the Government 
for the separate trial of soldiers and civilians. The measure was defeated, 
and Guizot resigned. The task of forming a Ministry devolved upon 
Molé; Guizot was excluded from the new cabinet. Power, place 
had become a necessity to his ambitious nature. Stung to the quick 
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by the omission, he joined with Thiers, Berger, and Odillon Barrot 
to defeat the new Government. It was this coalition which broke 
up the Conservative party, and gave a blow to the power of Louis 
Philippe from which it never recovered. 

In 1840, he was appointed ambassador to London, in which capacity 
his coolness and temper did much to avert a threatened war between 
the two countries. M. Guizot was as just and incorruptible as Aris- 
tides; but he loved wealth and the amassing of money, which he 
sometimes effected by economies contemptible in so great a personage. 
Biographers who love to show the seamy side of his character assert 
that he was in the habit of walking through the London mud with 
an umbrella over his head on the most inclement of days to save the 
expense of an equipage. 

In 1841, he was elected President of the Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Each year the position of the Government became more 
critical, the strife of factions fiercer; deputies Casimir Périer, Her- 
mann, and Martin du Nord, were literally killed by harassing fatigue. 
No incident was too trivial or too contemptible for party clamour. 

When the Duc de Bordeaux visited London in 1813, several mem- 
bers of the French Parliament hastened to England to join with the 
Legitimists in offering homage to him. In January, 1844, it was 
moved in the Chamber that a vote of censure should be passed upon 
those deputies who had committed this act. A violent debate ensued. 
The opposition made a furious attack upon Guizot, there was not an 
insult, an invective, an accusation, a vile epithet they spared him. 
At last he rose, and, with the fury of a baited lion, turned upon his 
assailants, hurling upon them scorn and defiance. “You may, 
perhaps, exhaust my physical strength,” he cried, “ but you will never 
quell my courage. You will never rise above my disdain!” But the 
next day his mother graphically described to a friend the utter pros- 
tration which followed this terrible conflict. 


“Yesterday evening,” she said, “when I found he did not come back 
from the Chamber at the usual hour I apprehended misfortune. When he 
did return he was so fatigued he could not speak, and went to bed desiring 
to be awakened as soon as the proofs of the Moniteur came, that he 
might correct them. Knowing but imperfectly what had happened I was 
in great alarm, and while he slept I remained with the children round the 
bed mentally imploring the Almighty for the happiness of France and the 
safety of my son. Catching a sight of his pale and motionless face I had 


a terrible vision. I fancied I had before my eyes the head of my poor 
husband.” 


We now come to the period of the Spanish marriages, that vile 
scheme which casts so indelible a stain upon all concerned in it. 
From the time that Louis the Fourteenth placed a Bourbon upon the 
throne of Spain, the policy of France had ever been directed towards 
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establishing a supremacy in the councils of the Peninsula. So grand an 
opportunity as the accession of a young girl to the Crown was certain 
not to be neglected by King Mephistopheles, and before she had 
attained a marriageable age, he and his too obsequious friend and 
minister, M. Guizot, were plotting to secure her hand for one of “ the 
family.” England, jealous of French influence, so largely increased 
by the recent conquest of five hundred miles of the opposite coast of 
Africa and the creation of a naval station at Algiers, was equally 
bent upon defeating the Orleanist policy. There were two husbands 
to be provided, one for the Queen, one for the Infanta. Now if he 
could secure the former for the Duc de Montpensier, or, failing that, 
marry him to the Infanta, and force Isabella into a union from 
which it was highly improbable that any issue would spring, thus 
passing the crown to the children of Montpensier, the throne of 
France being, as he fondly imagined, secured for the Comte de Paris, 
the Orleanists—I do not say France, as no thought of country entered 
the heart or brain of this miserable bourgeois king, who had no 
sympathies beyond his all-engrossing family instincts—would be 
omnipotent in the South of Europe. A more infamous plot was 
never conceived, and yet there are people who can defend Louis 
Philippe, who are shocked to see the mask stripped from his false 
face, and his true character, as it appears in his deeds, laid bare to the 
world. 

Don Henry de Bourbon and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg were 
the bridegrooms proposed by Lord Palmerston; the first, as his name 
indicates, was of the royal family of France, the second was the cousin 
of our own Prince Albert. Finding that to openly pursue his scheme 
of family aggrandisement would seriously embroil him with England, 
Mephistopheles, as usual, resorted to dissimulation. He and his 
minister inveigled Queen Victoria into a personal conference at Eu, in 
which he gave her the most solemn assurances that he had given 
up all idea of allying his son to either of the royal ladies, and that, 
even should Christina make overtures to him upon the subject, he had 
determined to decline them. Palmerston believed these declarations 
to be sincere. On the 2nd of September, 1846, he was awakened 
from this fool’s paradise by the following letter from the French 
ambassador, Comte de Jarnac :— 


“My pear Lorp Patmerston,—I learn that on the 28th of August the 
Queen of Spain decreed her marriage with the Duce de Cadiz, and that she 
has consented to the marriage of the Infanta, her sister, with the Due de 
Montpensier. I have no other details yet, as you will easily believe from 
the dates; but I hasten to transmit to you, just as I receive it, this im- 
portant news, not quite knowing whether it will otherwise reach you. 


* Milles compliments empressés, 
“ JARNAC.” 
VoL. XLII. 21 
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It is well known that Isabella hated the bridegroom, less than man, 
who had been selected for her, and had conceived a liking for Prince 
Leopold, and the agents of France must have worked with their whole 
heart and brain to have obtained her consent. It was said to have 
been wrung from her while under the influence of wine in one of those 
night revels in which she and the queen dowager too frequently 
indulged. 

Palmerston’s mortification and indignation may be conceived. But 
of what use now were remonstrances and protests? Guizot was 
equally elated at having thus overreached England, and spoke of the 
base business rapturously as that “grande .affaire,” that “ grosse 
affacre !” 

But. the measure of Louis Philippe’s hypocrisy was not yet full ; 
something of the depths of its shamelessness—for who could reveal 
all ?—is shown in the following letter which he induced Marie Amélie 
to write to Queen Victoria. 


“ MapameE,—Oonfiding in that precious friendship of which your Majesty 
has given so many proofs, and in the amiable interest you have always 
testified in our children, I hasten to announce the conclusion of the mar- 
riage of our son Montpensier with the Infanta Louise-Fernande. That 
event overwhelms us with joy because we hope that it will assure the 
happiness of our cherished son, and that we shall find in the Infanta a 
daughter as good and as amiable as her sisters, and who will add to our 
home happiness, the only true one in this world, and which you, Madame, 
know so well how to appreciate. I ask in advance your friendship for 
our new child, assured that she will partake of all those sentiments of 
elevation and affection which we all entertain for Prince Albert and your 
dear family. The King charges me to offer to you his tender and respect- 
ful homage. He hopes you have received his letters, and that the peaches 
have arrived in good condition. All my children charge me to offer you 
their homage; embrace for me your dear children, and receive the expres- 
sion of the tender and unalterable friendship with which 

“Tam, Madame, 
“Your Majesty’s ever devoted sister and friend, 
“Marve AMELIE.” 


The unblushing impudence of this epistle, after what had passed at 
Ku, is unique; the naive reference to the two dozen peaches, sent as a 
present, is the climax of humbug. 

The answer of Queen Victoria, which Palmerston describes in one 
of his dispatches as “a tickler,” is worth transcribing : 


“ Osborne, September 10, 1846. 

“ MApAME,—I have just received your Majesty’s letter of the 8th of this 
month, and I hasten to thank you for it. You will probably remember 
what passed at Eu between the King and myself. You know the import- 
ance I have always attached to the maintenance of our cordial under- 
standing, and the zeal with which I have worked for it. You have doubtless 
learned that we refused to arrange the marriage between the Queen of 
Spain and our cousin Leopold (which both queens greatly desired), as we did 
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not wish to withdraw from an arrangement which would be more agreeable 
to your King, although we did not consider that course to be the better. 
You will therefore easily understand that the sudden announcement of 
this double marriage could but occasion us surprise and much regret. I 
must ask your pardon for speaking of politics at this time, but I love to be 
able to say that I have always been sincere towards you. In praying you 
to present my homage to the King, 
“Tam, Madame, 
“Your Majesty’s ever devoted friend and sister, 
“Victoria R.”* 


Nemesis, however, was close upon the heels of King and minister. 
France had long been echoing with cries for reform, for an extension of 
the suffrage. But neither King nor minister foresaw the end ; neither, 
confiding in their citizen soldiers, dreamed of the possibility of a 
successful rebellion. Even while the former was chuckling over the 
suppression of the banquets and the consequent, as he imagined, dis- 
sipation of the danger, there entered a messenger to tell him that bands 
of armed men were gathering in the streets. As the émeute assumed 
more formidable proportions, a cowardly terror seized upon the royal 
family. The Queen implored, almost commanded, Guizot to resign ; 
her husband was weak enough to permit this ; and the minister was too 
proud to expostulate. Now that the King was face to face with the 
peril he had evoked, he had not the courage to do and dare, but fell into 
irresolution and imbecility at the very time when immovable firmness 
was most needed. Had the situation been left to Guizot he might have 
saved his master’s throne. His cool courage and inflexible will would 
have resorted to no half measures, to no concessions. He had appointed 
Marshal Bugeaud to the military command of Paris, and Lamartine 
admits that this soldier, the conqueror of Algeria, a man of powerful 
mind, and one who possessed the confidence of the troops, at the head 
of the army of Paris, would have rendered the victory of the people 
either impossible or bloody ; but Guizot was dismissed, and M. Thiers, 
at the very moment the marshal had mounted his horse to give battle 
to the insurgents, and there is little doubt but that he would have 
crushed them, deprived him of his command. 

And so miserable old Mephistopheles trembled and vacillated 
between this minister and that, until King Mob decided the matter 
by driving him out of his palace and his ill-gotten kingdom. Guizot 
left the Tuileries before his master ; as he was issuing from a private 
gate, some people recognised him, and fired upon him. He was 
compelled to retrace his steps and take shelter in a part of the Louvre 
occupied by some staff officers. Through the open windows he could 
descry the occupation of the Carrousel by the populace, the defection 
of the National Guards, the passiveness of the troops, the ineffectual 

* These letters are extracted from Baron Stockmar’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii., 


pp. 181-3. 
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efforts of the generals, the flight of the whole royal family on foot. 
He was afterwards sheltered by the Duc de Broglie, but endured the 
most painful uneasiness on account of the safety of his mother and 
children, who were hiding in another part of Paris in a house to 
which there was no way of gaining access, situated as it was in the 
very heart of the insurrection. 

In a few days he succeeded in making his escape into Belgium, dis- 
guised as a livery servant. The unseasonable punctilios of his supposed 
master, who would not allow him to carry the luggage, once or twice 
laid him open to suspicion. He succeeded in reaching England, 
however, where a few days afterwards he was joined by his children 
and his mother. But the terrors and the fatigues she had undergone 
proved fatal to that noble woman ; she expired fifteen days afterwards, 
as much the victim of the third revolution as her husband had been of 
the first. 

He resided for a twelvemonth in a house in Pelham Crescent, 
Brompton, which was afterwards, by a strange irony of fortune, 
inhabited by Ledru Rollin during his exile. The Republic com- 
menced a prosecution against him in his absence; but it came to 
nothing. Early in 1849 he published a kind of circular entitled 
‘ Guizot 4 ses Amis,’ in which he proffered his services to the electors 
of France ; but they did not avail themselves of the offer. His recep- 
tion in England, except among those who were sufficiently generous 
to sink the statesman in the man ‘of letters, was not cordial. His 
bad faith and duplicity in the affair of the Spanish marriages were as 
yet too fresh in men’s minds. 

In November, 1849, he returned to Paris, where he put himself in 
communication with the heads of the monarchical party. He paid 
two more visits to England ; one in 1850, to his old master, and a 
second after the coup d’état of 1851. Many years of life were yet 
reserved to him, but his public career was finished. One by one he 
heard of the passing away of rivals, friends and foes, and yet he con- 
tinued in the tranquil enjoyment of a green old age, passed in the 
pleasant shades of Val Richer and the delights of literary pursuits. 
The results of this long retirement have been given to the world in 
‘La Révolution d’Angleterre’ and ‘ Monk,’ in ‘ Méditations et Etudes 
Morales sur la Religion et la Philosophie, ‘ Corneille et son Temps,’ 
‘Shakspeare et son Temps,’ &c. But the most important production 
of his latter days was the ‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 | Histoire de mon 
Temps, in which he traces his political career and that of France from 
his entry into public life to the revolution of 1848. The work isa 
calm and dispassionate account of events as they happened ; he enters 
into no elaborate defence of himself, although he endeavours to put 
Louis Philippe, for whom he entertained much warmer feelings than 
those of mere political attachment, in a favourable light; neither does 
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he ever go beneath the surface of things, or favour us with a view of 
the springs which set the puppets moving. Unlike Chateaubriand or 
Lamartine, he gives us no confidences, tells us nothing of himself 
beyond what the world knew before. That cold reticent nature was 
opposed to all self-revelation. 

A paragraph from the 7%mes of the 9th of October gives us a 
pleasant patriarchal picture of his last years. 

“His unfinished work ‘The History of France, related to my Grand- 
children,’ was not a mere designation, but expressed the actual fact. For 
several years he was wont to collect his grandchildren at five o’clock every 
day in his library, where he gave them a simple sketch of their country’s 
history. His aim was to awaken their intelligence rather than to load 
their memories. Especially when he went back to the formation of the 
nation and to the legendary times, he endeavoured not so much to teach 
them all the facts as to give them an accurate idea of each reign and epoch. 
In quoting the old chroniclers he translated and commented on them in 
the style which made him so admirable a story-teller, and while his 
grandchildren listened his daughters followed him in shorthand.” 


He died at Val Richer, in Normandy, on the 12th of September, 
1874, at the age of eighty-seven, of sheer vital decay. 

As an orator he stood in the very foremost rank. In literature his 
achievements were immense, both in extent and value. As an his- 
torian he was patient and laborious in research, accurate and impartial 
in facts. But unfortunately his hard, dry, unsympathetic style, so 
devoid of brilliancy or ornament, narrows the circle of his readers. 
A Frenchman has very happily said that in his writings “ he is always 
the professor :” he is always lecturing. But for this defect he would 
have been one of the greatest historians of the modern world. As it 
is, he has done a vast deal to extend the taste for historical studies in 
France, and his voluminous writings must ever remain amongst the 
most valuable literary possessions of his country. 

His merits and demerits as a politician cannot be summed up so 
easily nor dismissed so briefly. He was not a great statesman. He 
possessed great talents, but no genius. He could calculate proba- 
bilities—sometimes, as in 48, his calculations were fatally erroneous— 
and prepare to meet them ; but an unexpected situation checkmated 
him ; he could not rise to it, master it, turn it dexterously to his 
advantage. His intellect was reflective, but almost devoid of spon- 
taneity. The memory of that awful day when his father fell a victim 
to revolutionary cruelty, the memory of his mother’s anguish—im- 
pressions which her perpetual mourning never permitted to fade— 
haunted him through life, until the dread of anarchy became the key- 
note of his whole political career. We find the one thought perpetually 
cropping up in his writings. In one place he says, “ Democracy is 
the spirit in which each of the different classes and the great political 
parties into which our society is divided cherishes the hope of annihi- 
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lating the others and of reigning alone.” Speaking of Napoleon, he 
says: “ He was endowed with a genius incomparably active and power- 
ful, and much to be admired for his antipathy to disorder.” One of 
his latest publications was a defence of the temporal power of the 
Church of Rome: and yet, as that remarkable “confession of faith,” 
recently published in the newspapers fully proves,* he was by con- 
viction a staunch Protestant; but he regarded Catholicism as the 
champion of order; and even religious dogma, which in most minds 
overrules all, was with him impotent against that consideration. 

He was theoretical rather than practical. He was a man of systems : 
he would fain have reduced politics to a science as exact as mathe- 
matics. He narrowed all certainties and probabilities within a fixed 
boundary, leaving no margin for possibilities. Narrowness was the 
crushing fault of his politics. Never, perhaps, was minister more 
unpopular, more distasteful, more antipathetic to the French character. 
His manner was puritanical, impassive, and arrogant. “Everyone,” 
says Lord Palmerston, “ who did not rebel against him became the 
slave of his imperious nature.” In the Chamber he was overbearing 
to insolence ;t as a diplomatist he was at one time too obsequious 
to foreign nations, as in granting to England the right of search ; 
at another imprudent and vexatious, as in risking a war with that 
country over the Spanish marriages, solely for the aggrandisement of 
the Orléans family. And yet it is difficult, from an English point of 
view, to conceive the hatred he inspired. He was thoroughly con- 
sistent throughout his career, He never changed, but public opinion 
advanced and he did not; hence the accusation of inconsistency. 
From first to last he was the advocate and supporter of constitutional 
government after the model of the English, and to found such a 
government in France was the purpose and the failure of his life. 
We find him defending the principles of the Charter in the teeth of 
Louis the Eighteenth; we find him resigning office when that king 
resorted to arbitrary rule; we find him amongst the boldest and fore- 
most opponents of VPolignac and Charles the Tenth; we find him 
reforming laws which affected the liberty of the press, and estab- 
lishing a grand scheme for national education; as the minister of a 
solidly-founded constitutional government like our own, such acts 
would have been duly appreciated; but for Frenchmen he moved 
too slowly, too cautiously. He doubted their capacity for rational 


* “T die in the bosom of the Reformed Christian Church of France, 
in which I was born, and in which I congratulate myself upon being 
born.” —Guizot’s ‘Confession of Faith.’ See Times Newspaper, October 9. 

ft Alady hearing him speak in the tribune during the agitations of 1847 
was so excited by his arrogance, that she exclaimed “ Were she one of the 
Deputies she would fall in with the Opposition, were it only to vindicate 
free speech.” This spontaneous utterance well illustrates the peculiar 
hostility he excited. 
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freedom, and while frantically abusing him, they did their best to prove 
he was right. His rule was an iron one, but he lived in an age of 

culiar ferment, of wild theories, and subversive socialism, that 
threatened the very existence of society ; the spectres of Anarchy and 
the Guillotine were always looming in the distance; but while in- 
spiring hate he had not the genius to inspire fear, and hate without 
fear is dangerous. 

Let us hear what he himself says of his conduct during the agita- 
tion for reform. 


“We had not in principle any absolute and permanent objection to such 
reforms. The extension of the right of suffrage and the incompatibility of 
certain functions with the mission of deputy could and ought to be natural 
and legitimate in consequence of the upward movement of society and the 
increased exercise of political liberty. But at that moment these innova- 
tions were not in our opinion either necessary or well-timed. Not neces- 
sary, because for thirty years past events had proved that by the institutions 
and the actual laws, liberty and strength had not been wanting to the 
interference of the country in its affairs. Not well-timed, because it was 
likely to carry new trials and new difficulties into that which was in our 
eyes the most real and the most urgent interests of the country, namely, 
the adaptation and the consolidation of free government, as yet so new 
amongst us. These were at the same time the cause and the limits of our 
resistance to the immediate innovations which were demanded of us.” 


There is much solid reason in this defence. The agitators did not 
want reform but revolution. The country was weary of the Orleanist 
rule, its pride was humbled by the peace-at-any-price policy of its 
Government, and had political power been extended it would probably 
have hastened the fall of the monarchy rather than have saved it. On 
the other hand, the basis of the narrow representative system was too 
purely bourgeois; all political influence was centred in the middle class, 
to the partial exclusion of the upper and the total exclusion of the 
masses. How utterly selfish, contemptible, unpatriotic, and unworthy 
of confidence the bourgeois of France are has been patent to Europe 
at any time during these thirty years. They have no sympathies 
beyond their shop and their families, their poltroonery forces them to 
be overawed by any handful of ruffians who chooses to raise an émeute. 
They were among the first to turn against the man who had pam- 
pered them, their own citizen King. The extension of the suffrage in 
the direction of the peasant farmers, a class monarchical by instinct, 
might have strengthened the Government. But this could scarcely 
have been accomplished without admitting a corresponding element, 
and a dangerous one, from the towns. A movement, headed by such 
men as Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin, might well excite the distrust 
of such a minister as Guizot. A man of higher genius might have 
solved the difficult problem by some bold and daring expedient ; but 
it is difficult to suggest how one of his calibre, and with his dread of 
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democracy, could have acted differently to what he did. In his oppo- 
sition to the reform banquets he did no more than his duty, than any 
other minister would have done under similar circumstances ; there- 
fore, to hold him responsible for a revolution which the agitators had 
long since determined upon in the face of every concession, is highly 
illogical. 

The great blots upon his political career are: joining the factious 
opposition against Molé, and the Spanish marriages ; which proved that 
selfish ambition and party spleen could overrule in his mind the 
interests of his country, that he was deficient in true nobility of cha- 
racter and a nice sense of honour, and could descend, if occasion 
required, into the lowest mire of political degradation at the bidding 
of his royal master. Marie Amélie is reported to have said of him: 
“He is a crab with inflexible claws, who fastens upon the rock of 
power. He will be torn away only with the rock itself.” 

His egotism was enormous: like Robespierre, he loved to contem- 
plate and worship his own image. One biographer asserts that he 
had thirty portraits of himself in his bedroom, twenty in his salon, 
fifteen in his antechamber, and ten in his kitchen! 

His private life, without being immaculate, will bear a far stricter 
scrutiny than that of most of his contemporaries. He appears to 
have been a kind and affectionate husband to both his wives, and the 
death of the second was felt with a keenness of affliction of which few 
would have imagined the cold austere statesman capable. Of his 
inward life he has left us a simple and beautiful confession in the 
opening of his will. He tells us that he has inquired, that he has 
doubted ; that he has believed the human mind to be strong enough 
to solve the problems presented by the universe and man, and that the 
human will had sufficient power to rule the life of man according to 
its law and its moral purpose ; but that the calm reflection of his old 
age has brought him back to the simple faith of childhood ; that he 
felt himself only a child under the hand of God ; that he believed in 
God, adored him, without seeking to comprehend him, and that he 
bowed himself before the mysteries of the Bible and the Gospel. 
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Patricia Kemball. 


Cuaprrer XXX. 
UNDER HOME ARREST. 


Here, then, was where her love for Dora, and her loyalty to her pro- 
mise, had landed Patricia—into actual, if innocent, complicity with a 
crime ; and with the accusation of having committed that crime her- 
self fully justified by appearances. As she sat in her own room, 
mournfully trying to understand something of the position in which 
she found herself, but only more and more bewildered by the contra- 
dictions of life and teaching, the old question forced itself once more 
before her: what was right? She had lived but a few years in this 
world as yet, and of these few, but a little while in an artificial state 
of society, yet she had seen enough to know that society and elemen- 
tary morality are at war together, and that conventional virtue is not 
the virtue of the law, nor the prophets, nor yet of Christ. She had 
been taught to revere truth, loyalty, and uprightness; and she found 
herself disgraced for her adherence to her old lessons. She saw how 
Dora had made her place soft and warm by suppleness, untruth, dis- 
loyalty ; how she was loved and praised because of the very sins which 
she herself had been always taught to hate and shun ; how her faults 
had prospered with her, and how by them she had made herself happy 
and been the cause of happiness to others. She knew quite well that 
for her own part she had disturbed the quiet ordering of the Hamley’s 
home ever since she had come into it; and that her very faithfulness 
to her sense of right had been a sin and an annoyance. 

What then was true, what was right, in this strange world of ours ? 
Christian practice ?—surely not! at least in the estimation of Christian 
professors. Truth and sincerity ?—truth and sincerity had alienated 
her aunt’s affection from her from the first, and had finished by land- 
ing her here. Constancy, courage, magnanimity, whatever virtue she 
had learnt in early youth from her uncle—whatever had stood fore- 
most in a good man’s simple code—she had proved to be all wrong in 
practice: and if Dora was right and if Aunt Hamley was right, wise 
living for men and women means the practical denial of all the right- 
eous lessons taught the young. And why then, she thought per- 
plexedly, are people taught when young things which the world will 
not let them practise when grown up? and which if they do practise, 
they get themselves and others into trouble, and are blamed all round 
for folly or for fault ? 
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The day wore on with a scarcely conscious passing of time The 
girl had not moved from the place where she had first sat down. All 
her old life passed like a series of pictures before her, and her uncle’s 
words came back as the pages of a closed book which she was reading 
again. She seemed to almost see him as he had looked and smiled 
when he lived. She seemed to hear his voice calling to her so cheerily : 
“ Hi, there, my love!” with the wind off the sea blowing through his 
silver hair, and freshening the ruddy tinge on his kind face. And 
Gordon too, how vividly he stood out from the mists of distance in his 
young man’s strength and wholesome beauty, his love, his faithfulness, 
his courage, his high sense of honour, and his ready submission to the 
better law of discipline! How she loved him!—how she felt to 
stretch out her hand to him now in her affliction, as if she could have 
called his spirit to her by the very force of her yearning, the very 
need of her love! True, for all these months she had had no word 
from him ; but she did not doubt him. Her letter had miscarried, or 
his had missed its way. She longed with a child’s lounging for home 
and mother to hear from him, to make sure that he lived: that he 
loved her if he lived she had no need of outward assurance. She knew 
that; but oh! if she could but hear from him, hold his letter in her 
hands, and read the words his hand had traced, how comforted she 
would be! Yet nothing of her longing sprang from, or was mixed 
with, doubt or fear. It was only the yearning of love strengthened 
by loneliness and sorrow. 

Amidst all the grief and dismay, the mental perplexity of her state, 
Patricia had however a strange feeling of freedom. Her body was in 
prison, but her soul felt free. She was as if restored to herself and 
the past. Banished from the life of Abbey Holme, she had gone back 
to the old days at Barsands; yet had gone back with a difference. 
She was no longer the Patricia who had lived like bird in bower, 
merry, unsuspecting, fearless, and ignorant. She had tasted of the 
bitter fruit of knowledge since those young days of hers, and no one 
who has once done that can re-inhabit the old self. Nevertheless she 
was free; and gradually, as has been said, her mind warped away from 
the tangled speculations of her first mood to the loved images, the 
sweet remembrances of her uncle and Gordon, and her childhood’s 
happy life by the dear old rugged Cornish coast. 

So time passed and the hours crept on, but no one came to disturb 
her. She did not herself know how the day was passing till the 
evening began to fall; and then, as she had had no food, she began 
to get hungry. Hitherto the kind of trance in which she had been 
had stopped all physical consciousness. Now however, she came 
back to herself and reality, to find herself, not at Barsands with her 
uncle and Gordon, but sitting by the window of her own room at 
Abbey Holme, with her arms and hands numbed by being so long 
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clasped in each other as they rested on the window-sill, and her neck 
and forehead stiff from the long lying of her head on them—to find 
herself, not the loved of old and young, but deserted and in disgrace, 
a prisoner on parole and a presumed forger. 

Aunt Hamley it was who had ordained this penance of the senses. 
She thought it might have a salutary effect on the proud, rebellious 
spirit; and she calculated on her girlish fear when Patricia should 
find herself deserted by the whole family, and left as if she was no 
longer one of them. Perhaps that would bring her to her right mind, 
she thought, and induce her to confess. Had any one suggested to 
the properly-intentioned lady that she was simply torturing her niece, 
she would have denied the accusation indignantly. Torture meant 
the thumb-screw or the bootikins, the rack or the wheel, not merely 
trying to break down the spirit of a naughty girl by fasting and 
desertion. 

On his side Mr. Hamley would have sent her food, and would have 
even added a generous glass of wine to help her to bear her disagree- 
able position better. There was a certain hospitable open-handedness 
about the man which would have prevented his adding hunger to his 
punishment of a delinquent, especially if a pretty girl; but Mrs. 
Hamley was a woman, and small indignities come easier by nature to 
a woman than to a man—adding pin-pricks to sabre-cuts not being 
out of the feminine line, speaking by majorities. 

Patricia, wakened up to herself and her sense of discomfort, never- 
theless stayed loyally where she was. True, she was cold and hungry. 
She had no light, no food; but if she had been left to starve, she 
would have starved rather than have disobeyed her aunt’s command, 
and ventured into the forbidden quarter of the house. So the hours 
passed, and the evening stole on into night. The stars came out and 
the moon rose up. She knew that by the reflection on the blank 
white wall which was her sole window prospect. Then she heard the 
softly-falling bolts and bars; the sharp double-bell summoning the 
servants to prayers—“and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,” one of the clauses; with perhaps St. 
Paul’s chapter on charity for the reading, or the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira. After which she heard the rustling of her aunt’s rich black 
silk sweeping majestically through the passage and past her own dis- 
graced door, and Mr. Hamley’s lordly step striding after it. And by 
this she knew that the Abbey Holme household had gone to bed, and 
that she should see none of them for this night—the servants had 
evidently been told not to go to her room—and that Dora too had 
gone to rest peacefully like the others; Dora, quiet, amiable, sympa- 
thetic, a little mournful perhaps to suit the sombre mood of the 
moment, but making the life and charm of the evening as usual, 
blessing and blessed, and secretly rejoicing in her escape from a 
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disagreeable position, at the price of her friend’s ruin and on the 
calculation of her devotion. 

And at this thought it seemed to Patricia as if she should die of 
shame and heartbreak. It seemed to her so infinitely shocking that 
Dora should have done this wicked thing. The one she had so ten- 
derly loved, had worshipped with all her girlish power of admiration 
as excelling in womanly loveliness and grace, to have proved herself 
this treacherous Delilah! Had it been an accident, a chance thing 
the real issues of which had been unknown to Dora as to herself, she 
would have borne the burden of it better; but it was the plot, the 
premeditated cruelty and treachery that seemed to her so frightful, 
so inconceivably hideous! It was not for herself she was breaking 
her heart; it was for the destruction of her ideal, the death of her 
love. 

After all this was the tragedy, not her own disaster. Time would 
repair that; and even if it did not—she was innocent, and no appear- 
ances could alter that blessed fact. But time would not restore what 
had fallen into dust to-day. The graciousness, the love, the beauty, 
and all that grew out of these in her own heart—all had gone into 
ruin together! No wonder she felt as if her heart would break. It 
was a wreck more pitiful than the wreck of the Mermaid—a death 
as real as, and almost more sad than, the death of her uncle. 

Presently the door of her room softly opened and Dora came 
stealing in. She had coaxed Bignold to bring up some food for the 
poor prisoner; which the maid, knowing only that Patricia was in 
disgrace, and thinking it an “ awful shame that she should be left to 
starve like this,’ was glad enough to do. So Dora stole into her 
room wrapped as usual in her soft luxurious furs and cashmeres, with 
her golden hair loose on her shoulders, and her small hands holding 
a tray laden with good things; a very fair enchanting picture, but 
one which had no more fascination for Patricia. 

Patricia shook back her falling hair, cleared her dreamy eyes, and 
rose to her feet. She felt more humiliated to be visited thus by 
Dora as her good angel than at any other circumstance of this 
dreadful day. 

“Qh, dear, dear child! how sorry I am for you and for everything! 
How cold you must be, and how hungry!” began Dora, setting down 
the tray and gliding up to Patricia who was standing by the dressing- 
iable. “See, dear, I have brought you something to eat; why, you 
must be half-starved ! ” 

“T will not eat it,” said Patricia, turning aside her head and put- 
ting off Dora’s hands which she had clasped round her arm. 

‘‘ Not eat, Patricia!—why not? You have had nothing all day! 
Are you going to starve yourself to death ?” 

“Tam my aunt’s prisoner; I will not eat, nor go out of my room 
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till she allows me to do so,” said Patricia. ‘And, Dora, I do not 
want you to come and see me,” she added. “ You come secretly, 
against aunt’s wishes ; and I have done with secrets now, once and 
for all.” 

“ You are cruel!” said Dora beginning to cry. 

They were not sham tears—she was really very sorry for the pass 
to which things had come; but what could she do? Patricia would 
not be killed ; after a little while she would be taken into favour 
again—as much favour as she could ever receive at Abbey Holme— 
and all would be forgotten and forgiven. And she, Dora, would do 
her best to put her well before the authorities, and to give a fine- 
sounding name to her delinquency. But if she were to tell the 
truth, what would be the result? Simply ruin! Wise little Dora 
reflected that Patricia’s temporary discomfort was to be preferred to 
her own everlasting destruction ; and if the girl would only be amen- 
able to reason, and like any other sensible creature, her term of trial 
would be shortened and its bitterness sweetened ; and she might— 
who knows ?—come out as a heroine when all was over. 

But Patricia was not like any other sensible creature. She had 
her own Spartan code which was quite opposed to Dora’s favourite 
worldly wisdom ; and she chose to stand by it, hard as it was, rather 
than be guided into her former friend’s softer ways. 

“Tam not cruel, Dora; but I understand you now—I never did 
before to-day,” she answered; and by the dim light of the little 
chamber-lamp that Dora had brought in she looked almost heroic in 
her power and sorrow, her steadfastness and her sternness—like a 
maid of another race and time. 

“You are doing me injustice,” said Dora, feebly fencing with her 
rebuke. 

“Can I?” asked Patricia. “After you have led me into a crime 
by my love for you, by my sympathy with your difficulties, and by 
your own falsehood, Dora—led me into a crime and left me to such 
disgrace as this—can I be unjust to you? What can I think of you? 
and what may I not call you!” 

“Hush, Patricia! you frighten me!” said Dora cowering. 

“Let your own conscience frighten you, not me; if only it could 
frighten you into doing the right!” said Patricia. “How can you 
live in such a state as you must be in! That is the wonder to 
me!” 

“You are mad, Patricia! how can I act differently?” cried Dora. 
“Do you want me to be ruined ?” 

“No, I want you to be saved—to save yourself out of this sea of 
deception into which you have got. You are being shipwrecked in it, 
Dora, for time and eternity !” 

“T dare not tell!” she said; and then the coward fear that always 
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possessed her came uppermost, and she gasped out piteously ; ‘“‘ Are 
you going to betray me, Patricia? You had better kill me!” 

Patricia looked at her with a steadfast, sorrowful, and yet half- 
scornful pity. 

“Can you ask me?” she said. ‘Do you not know me better 
than that, Dora? If I were left here to die by inches you need not 
be afraid of me.” 

Dora flung herself against her bosom, and threw her arms round 
her. ‘“ You are so good and brave!” she said, sobbing passionately. 

But Patricia put her away with resolute quiet strength. 

“Don’t, Dora! I cannot bear it! I would rather you did not 
thank me, please; it is too shocking to me,” she said in broken 
sentences. 

She could bear her own humiliation better than Dora’s—her own 
wound better than her former friend’s craven cowardice. 

“Oh, how you hate me!” said Dora half pettishly, half patheti- 
cally. 

Patricia did not answer. She felt the falseness of this attempt at 
softening her, and let it pass. The two girls had changed places. 
It was the adorer who was now the judge, the adored who besought. 

“Now, Dora, go; I do not want to see any one, to have anything 
done for me till my aunt orders it,” said Patricia. ‘I tell you I have 
washed my hands of all secrets for ever; and if you come in to see 
me again, though you do it in kindness, I shall tell my aunt. What 
I know I will keep sacred to the last, but nothing more—nothing 
new.” 

“T believe you are mad!” said Dora, rather angrily for all her 
gratitude and shame and late emotion. 

It was a new experience to her to be repulsed, and she did not like 
it. 

“ Yes, I am beginning to think that truth and loyalty are looked 
on as little better than madness by you all here,” said Patricia; “but 
it is a madness I choose rather than the contrary. So good night; 
thank you for your good intentions; but I will have nothing.” 

“And I am to carry this ridiculous tray back again; and it so 
heavy, and hurts my hands!” said Dora with a helpless look. 

“Tam sorry I cannot carry it for you, Dora—it 7s heavy for your 
little hands,” said Patricia sympathetically and in her natural voice 
and manner. 

“T can get round her in time!” thought Dora, smiling to herself. 

But she calculated on insufficient data. That something which 
when it once breaks is irreparable, had snapped in Patricia’s heart ; 
and her love had died, and was buried in the same grave as her belief 
and her respect. 

So Dora, making a sorrowful face, took back her burden of good 
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food; leaving her door ajar to catch Bignold on her exit from her 
mistress, to tell her to try her power with Patricia and make her eat 
something. 

But Bignold failed as entirely as herself; though the maid did 
what the friend had not done—made the prisoner cry like a child. 
She was brave and strong and steadfast, but she was only a girl yet; 
only nineteen ; and the day had tried her terribly ; and most of all, 
Dora and this last scene had shaken her very soul. And then she 
was desperately hungry, poor child; and feeling a little faint and 
sick for want of food. But she held to her word, “ Not until aunt 
allows it;” and Bignold determined to face her mistress’s displeasure 
to-morrow, should this cruelty continue another twelve hours, and 
tell her how she had herself tried to induce Miss Kemball to eat 
something, and how, though she was half-hungered and owned to it, 
she would have nothing till her dear aunt sent it. 

“And if that doesn’t touch the old witch nothing will!” thought 
Bignold indignantly. 

For though Patricia was no great favourite with her—she was too 
little “the lady ” according to the definition of the lady’s-maid to be 
thoroughly liked—yet she was a nice-spoken young person in her 
way, and at all events a woman. 

Bignold had her humanities lying like diamonds in quartz among 
her professional crotchets ; and just now she thought her mistress the 
bigger sinner of the two, whatever Miss Kemball’s offence had been. To 
treat a poor motherless creature in this way—LDignold held it heathen- 
ish, and scoffed at the family prayers as possessing any power of good 
for hearts or lives. 

“Better act like a Christian and leave the prayers and the Bible 
alone, than bother them all, night and morning, as the old lady did, 
and behave worse than a heathen the day through,” said Bignold to 
the housekeeper. 

She was an impenitent kind of person ; one of those who respect 
good morals but make no account of spirituality. She despised the 
religion which is made up of strictness in the matter of pious obser- 
vances, flanked by an unlimited accompaniment of bad temper and 
uncharitable feeling ; and often used to say that she would rather 
folks did what was right, though they had no “gifts,” than talked 
beautiful and did what was wrong. 


Cuapter XXXI. 


THE OFFER OF FORGIVENESS. 


Kyowrne nothing of the pitiful little domestic drama, as Mr. Hamley 
called it, which had just been enacted at Abbey Holme, and which 
Was even now going on, Lord Merrian rode up to the house as usual, 
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one day during the term of Patricia’s home arrest—lengthening now 
into three weeks. He had been absent from home for nearly a fort- 
night; on a visit to some friends of his own conventional rank and 
standing ; where he had seen among other charming people a bevy of 
pretty girls of suitable degree—Ladies Maud and Victoria, Ethel and 
Ada, girls of good style, well-bred, aristocratic, and of finished train- 
ing. But somehow he had not enjoyed himself as of old. At one time 
he would have been supremely happy in these circumstances. They 
would have just suited him. He would have talked his fluent Young 
England radicalism, while conscious in every fibre of his exalted 
position, his honourable title, his glittering prospects, as also of the 
paternal earls and dukes of his fair audience; and he would have 
lamented the sorrows of the poor and the inequality of society with a 
pathetic intonation in his sweet voice, while wearing the best fitting 
coat Poole could turn out, and with the most exquisite little bouquet of 
choice exotics in his button-hole to be had from the stove-houses. He 
would have spoken eloquently of the need for some grand crusade 
against the half-heartedness of the age, and how he longed to see 
some stirring protest made against our habits of demoralizing luxury, 
our damning love of pleasure, with our poorer brethren helpless and 
degraded at our gates; and then he would have gone to the opera 
and given his guinea for his stall as a young nobleman should, and 
may be, he would have calculated his distance to a nicety, and taken 
his hansom cab the “long mile” which means no extra fare. All 
this was of the nature of the man; a nature of kindly thoughts and a 
lack of earnest resolves ; with good intellectual abilities apt to exhale 
themselves in words, and the fatal mistake of accepting emotional 
thought for purposeful endeavour. 

And the young ladies—the better gifted among them at least— 
would have listened to him sympathetically ; and some of them, to 
whom his fine eyes and distinguished air counted for virtues, would 
have thought him a consecrated leader of men and one of the future 
saviours of society. They would not have foreseen him as he would 
become in a few years’ time, a contented, easy-going father of a family, 
who had sown his wild oats betimes—and those wild oats of principles 
only, not vices; a portly, good-natured kind of man, thinking the 
world a jolly kind of place after all for one who had kept his digestion 
in order and his banker’s book well in hand; and as firmly convinced 
as Mr. Hamley himself, that those were successful who ought to win, 
and that when men fail it is because they have not the stuff in them 
to succeed; an hereditary legislator who would look back to his 
enthusiasm for freedom as a craze, honourable to his heart, but young, 
very young ; and who, when the time came for radical reforms in Par- 
liament, would shelter himself behind constitutional policy and the 
difficulties of statesmanship, for the one part—when the rights of 
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labour were urged by those who laboured on his own land, would put 
forward his steward and his agent, for the other ; who would be ever 
and always the Spenlow of good intentions who would, but for that 
ubiquitous and immovable Jorkins who would not. Alas! that so 
many bright flames should burn down into such fat darkness as this! 
that prosperity should prove such a benumbing Circe, and that 
maturity should so often drop the heroic parable of youth ! 

As it was however, this visit of his, though he was surrounded by 
nice girls of his own caste, and made much of as the future Earl of 
Dovedale, did not please Lord Merrian. He found himself incessantly 
comparing his pretty but colourless audience with the girl whose 
enthusiasm stirred his own so powerfully, whose sense of truth and 
wholeness of nature seemed made to be the spur of his weaker and 
more lagging soul. Je had got into the habit of thinking of Patricia 
as his Egeria. He once spoke of her to Lady Maud as his Egeria ; 
and when Lady Maud asked “ Who is Egeria?” he laughed and said, 
“Was? a nymph;” and would give no farther explanation. 

He was really and honestly in love with her; and it was with the 
best part of him that he loved her. He felt that clearly enough ; and 
as he had at last. won the consent of his father, and of his mother the 
countess too, after a longer struggle—should Mr. Hamley give the 
dower for which they stipulated—he had only to be quite sure of 
himself to take the final plunge. 

This visit to the Duke of Burton fixed his convictions. He was in 
love with Patricia Kemball; no one else delighted him, no one else 
appealed to him as did she. He would make her the offer of his hand 
and his love, and he did not anticipate that he should be refused. But 
before speaking to her he would address himself to Mrs. Hamley. 
Lord Merrian was a gentleman emphatically from head to heel ; and 
moreover he was so sure of his game, he could afford to deliberate and 
to do things in good style. 

It was then with more than the intention of paying an ordinary 
morning call that he rode up to Abbey Holme to-day ; and with more 
than ordinary exultation that he saw himself once more in the 
gorgeous crimson and gold drawing-room of the prosperous owner. 

Mrs. Hamley and Miss Drummond were alone. Lord Merrian’s 
eyes looked round in vain for his Egeria: only the tall, thin, pinched, 
but perfectly lady-like figure of Mrs. Hamley and the gracious pre- 
sence of pretty Dora met him; but the clear eyes and noble bearing 
of the woman he loved were not to be seen. 

He spoke a few words to Mrs. Hamley, and she was conscious at 
the first glance, the first sound of his voice, that something more than 
usual animated him to-day, and that his visit was not merely one of 
ceremony. He looked half-embarrassed and half-important; and 
there was a wistful expression about his eyes that seemed to presage 
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confession and emotion. He was almost tender in his manner to her : 
had not she too something of his darling to glorify her ?—and he 
seemed to forget that Dora Drummond was a young woman, and a 
pretty one, to whom he had once paid marked attention, in the gene- 
ral family benevolence with which he classed her as part of Patricia, 
as he had classed Mrs. Hamley. 

Was it really true that the grand stroke for which she would have 
given a handful of her best remaining days was on the point of 
accomplishment ? thought Mrs. Hamley. Should she live to see her 
niece Lady Merrian, future Countess of Dovedale, and the mistress of 
the Quest ? How trivial this last little misdemeanour of hers had 
suddenly become! A child’s credulous complicity: a child’s mistaken 
loyalty! She had been punished as a child, but she should be forgiven 
asa woman. My Lady Merrian might do worse things than present 
a forged cheque and refuse to tell for whom, and yet be forgiven ! 

Presently, Lord Merrian asked for Miss Kemball, with a delicate 
but delicious lingering on the name that was like the softest music to 
the ears of Mrs. Hamley. 

Her pale and peevish face looked up with almost a light on it as 
she answered: “I am sorry to say the dear girl is not very well, and 
keeping her room at present.” 

“ Nothing serious ?” asked Lord Merrian anxiously. 

“No, nothing serious, thank God!—only a cold. Girls,” with a 
ghastly smile, “are always taking cold.” 

“T hope it is nothing worse,” said Lord Merrian uneasily. “She 
is too precious to all of us to be suffered to fall ill,” he added. 

“You are very kind, Lord Merrian,” Mrs. Hamley answered with 
a little inclination of her head; and Dora, knowing that her best 
policy now was self-eflacement, quietly left the room; and in so doing 
took credit to herself on Patricia’s side, and held herself to have all 
but atoned for the misdeed which had borne such terrible fruit. 

And when she had gone, Lord Merrian opened his case, and 
formally proposed for Patricia Kemball’s hand, through her guardian 
and next of kin, Mrs. Hamley. 

To which Mrs. Hamley, carefully concealing her exultation, gave 
her assent with a certain womanly dignity that struck the young 
lover as “excellent form,” and promised to convey the news to 
Patricia, who would doubtless be well ‘enough to see him personally 
to-morrow, when he proposed that he should call again. It was all 
done with good breeding and good taste; and Mrs. Hamley’s share in 
the transaction showed the fact that the brewer’s wife was by no 
means objectionable, if the brewer himself was. Lord Merrian called 
himself a Liberal, but he was glad that Patricia—his Patricia—had 
her aunt’s blood and not her aunt’s husband’s in her veins, and that 
she, not he, would be his relative by marriage. 
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The momentous visit then passed off with brilliant but subdued 
success, and Lord Merrian rode home satisfied, if disappointed. Like 
all weak-willed men, he felt happy now that he had irrevocably com- 
mitted himself, now that his will had, as it were, the support of 
external circumstances; but he was desperately sorry he had not seen 
Patricia. He longed to see her great grey eyes look into his with 
their candid love, half frank, half shy, and to hear her earnest inno- 
cent confession, “ Yes, 1 love you.” He had been so much occupied 
with making up his own mind, he never reflected that perhaps he 
might have missed his way—that perhaps she had only the sister's 
love for him which would neither satisfy him nor impel her. It 
had been his own difficulties with which he had struggled—his dif- 
ficulties of self-certainty and diversity of social position ; but he never 
doubted that his path with her would be smooth enough when he had 
absolutely defined it and made sure of his own intentions. Handsome 
young English noblemen scarcely look for obstacles when they con- 
descend to women of an inferior grade. The redundancy of which 
we hear so much would alone be sufficient to give them confidence ; 
and where the old, the unpersonable, and the mediocre can choose 
very much as they like, the young, the well-looking, and the highly- 
placed may surely think themselves secure. Add to this, the respect 
for rank ingrained in the English character, and so ingrained as to be 
accounted a virtue, and Lord Merrian may stand acquitted of all 
charge of foppishness if he believed in his success, and took counsel of 
his love rather than of doubt. 

So he rode home disappointed but happy; and while lamenting the 
trial of his patience, and that long delay of twenty-four hours before 
he might hear the dear assurance his whole soul was desiring, he was 
all aglow with the anticipation of his delight when he should have 
secured it. How tenderly he would love her when he should have 
gained her, he thought! What a life of happiness, of mental help, 
they would have together! It would be no sickly honeymoon of 
vulgar endearments ; it should be a life worthy of a man and woman 
who had higher objects than those of sensuous pleasure—of a man and. 
woman who would give the world an example of noble living and of 
moral thoroughness. She should be his Egeria and she would make 
of him her Numa—prophet, king, and leader of men! Sweet 
thoughts ; bright visions; and the reality that stood like the angel 
in the way, with drawn sword barring the gates of that fair Eden! 

Just now the reality was being transacted with a distinctness that 
left no margin for mistakes; and in a manner who could have fore- 
seen? thought Mr. Hamley, watching Patricia curiously as a kind of 
lusus nature, if indeed she was not one of those only too common 
whom science and the world call mad. 

After Lord Merrian’s visit was brought to an end, Mrs. Hamley 
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sent for Mr. Hamley and dear Dora; to both of whom she detailed 
what had passed ; namely, that Lord Merrian had made a formal pro- 
posal for Patricia’s hand, and that she had granted him permission to 
ask the girl herself to-morrow. 

“T did right, Mr. Hamley?” she then asked with unwonted 
meekness. 

It pleased her at this supreme moment of success to affect womanly 
submission and wifely inferiority ; it gave a zest to her triumph, and 
was the pleasant burden of her golden crown. 

“Yes, you did right, Lady,” was Mr. Hamley’s reply made pom- 
pously but with condescension. 

He had caught her lead and followed it. 

“‘ And now, I presume, this poor misguided child may be forgiven ?” 
said Mrs. Hamley. “She has been punished sufficiently for her 
offence; not too severely, considering its magnitude, but sufficiently. 
What do you say, Mr. Hamley ?” 

“Certainly, Lady, certainly ; let her be forgiven,” said Mr. Hamley. 
“Tt would hardly do to keep my Lady Merrian confined to her own 
room like a naughty child. My Lady Merrian!” he added, rolling 
the words like a delicate morsel under his tongue. “ My wife's niece, 
my Lady Merrian—the future Countess of Dovedale!” 

How he blessed Providence and the old admiral’s wiry constitution 
that Mrs. Hamley had been graciously pleased to live until now! 
Once let this marriage be celebrated, and the poor conjugal moth, 
having then indeed completed her mission, might fold her wings and 
leave her work for the kindly hatching of time and good chances. 

“Go to her, Dora,” said Mrs. Hamley. 

And Dora, obedient, rose. z 

“We must not forget our Dora though, in our pleasure at this 
great success—this proudest moment of our lives, as I call it,” said 
Mr. Hamley, looking at his cousin with a strange expression on his 
face. “She is always our first, hey, Lady ?” 

“Come here, child,” said Mrs. Hamley ; and poor Dora, with tears 
of jealous disappointment in her eyes—they looked beautiful, and like 
tears of sympathy—knelt down by her cousin’s wife. 

Mrs. Hamley put her arms round her bended neck and drew her 
pretty head to her bosom. She smoothed the golden hair, and her 
lean hand lingered lovingly on the fair round face, while she gazed at 
her with maternal tenderness. Then she kissed her with what was 
for her a passionate affection. 

“T am glad of this good fortune for Patricia,” she said in a moved 
voice. “It is very natural; she is my own flesh and blood, my 
brother’s child, and she has no one in the world to look to but myself, 
and I may not last long; but she can never be to me what you are, 
my little gir—never take the daughter's place that you have filled 
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from the beginning. God bless you, my Dora! the light of my life, 
and dearer to me than even my own! No, we can never forget our 
Dora, even on this or any other day of triumph. And, please God, 
we shall see such a day some time for her.” 

“ Amen,” said Mr. Hamley ; with the unspoken proviso, “I, but not 

ou.” 

’ Patricia had now been nearly three weeks under home arrest, and 
fer all this time had seen no one but the housemaid who came to 
arrange her room. Dora had not appeared again; and as Mrs. 
Hamley had ordered a scanty kind of breakfast to be taken to her the 
next morning, Bignold’s advocacy had not been needed; so, wisely 
enough, the maid had forborne to intermeddle in a matter where help 
was not needed, and whence she would be sure to bring away but 
burnt fingers for her pains. The solitude and confinement, the in- 
sufficient food, and the sorrowful thoughts that had possessed her for 
all this time, had told on Patricia’s appearance; and there would be 
small difficulty in convincing Lord Merrian to-morrow that she had 
been, and indeed was still ill. Looking at her through the lustre of 
her coming honours, Mrs. Hamley was shocked and startled to see 
how ill; and more than all she was startled to see how unutterably 
sad she looked. Was this indeed Patricia, that bright, spontaneous, 
fearless girl who had come into their quiet life like a whirlwind ; 
whose very grief for her beloved uncle had been unable to subdue her 
young energies, and whose breezy activities had reduced the subdued, 
staid household to general despair? Not that there was anything 
drooping or craven about her even now. Her head was carried as 
straight, her slender figure was as upright, as before; but all colour 
had faded from her hollow cheeks; her eyes were pathetically large 
and lustrous, and there were dark rings round them that made Mrs. 
Hamley’s heart ache. Her hands, too, which had once been so large 
and strong, were fine now and slender; and the black dress, which 
had been cut for the best advantage of her figure, hung in loose folds 
and creases about her waist and shoulders. 

A pang of self-reproach seized Mrs. Hamley. Had she overstepped 
her duty? Had she done really what she ought by this unprotected 
girl? Could she meet her brothers as a faithful sister should, and 
pointing back beyond the grave to the charge that had been assigned 
her, claim from them, and God, approbation of her work? Still, it 
would not do to give in. The curse of spiritual pride clung like a 
weed round the woman’s soul. No, it would not do to give in, or 
: confess by word, deed, or look, that she had been wrong or over 

asty. 

Not rising from her chair, she held out her hand as Patricia, fol- 
lowing Dora, came silently but steadily forward. Patricia went up 
to her and put her hand in hers. Something in her throat choked 
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her voice so that she could not speak, and even Mrs. Hamley found it 
difficult to say, “Good morning, Patricia.” 

“Good morning, young lady. I hope I see you in the enjoyment 
of good health, though I cannot say you look it,’ was Mr. Hamley’s 
salutation, made with many flourishes of his hands and some plunges 
of his well-developed limbs. 

But he meant it good-naturedly, and so Patricia took it. It made 
a little diversion too, and a healthyone. Sentiment and Mr. Hamley 
did not go together quite harmoniously. 

“Good morning, Mr. Hamley,” she said naturally: and looked at 
her aunt, including her. 

“Take a chair, Patricia, and sit down quietly,” said Mrs. Hamley. 
“T have sent for you to have some grave talk with you.” 

Patricia took a chair and sat down. 

How large the room looked, she thought, and how bright and full 
of gold and colour! The mirrors and the gilding and the upholsterer’s 
magnificence all through quite oppressed her. She would have pre- 
ferred a fisherman’s hut or the poorest den of a cottage at this 
moment to all this showy glitter. Since her banishment up-stairs 
the present had become dark to her, and she had lived so much in 
her memories that Barsands and the cottage had become almost 
more real to her than Abbey Holme; and this grandeur and excess 
quite pained and dazzled her eyesight. Nevertheless she sat down 
quietly, and looked at her aunt, forcing her attention which was 
loose and a little wandering. 

“T have had some most unhappy weeks, Patricia,” began Aunt Hamley 
clearing her throat. “I may say, indeed, that we have all had some 
most unhappy weeks ; and I suppose yours have not been much better ?” 

“No, I have been very very miserable,” said Patricia simply. 

“ Are you prepared todo what you ought to have done at the first ?” 
asked Mrs. Hamley. 

“Do you mean tell for whom I took the cheque, aunt?” said 
Patricia, after a pause, during which she seemed to be searching back 
in her memory. “ No!” shaking her head. 

Her aunt frowned. 

“Come now, Lady,” said Mr. Hamley, seeing that she had begun 
on the wrong tack, “shall we not let bygones be bygones, and no 
more said about it? Let us suppose that your niece has some reason 
for her obstinacy. It will do us no harm if we suppose that she has 
some good reason—some what I call valid excuse ; and, believing this, 
let us shake hands all round. There are times and seasons for every- 
thing ; and the time of forgiveness has come now. Am I right?” 

“You are kind, Mr. Hamley; you always are,” said his wife. 
“Well, Patricia, we will do as your uncle has suggested—offer you 
our forgiveness.” 
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“Thank you, aunt; thank you, Mr. Hamley,” said Patricia lifting 
her eyes. 

She did not smile. She took their grace with a certain serious 
simplicity that was grand in its own way. Even at this moment, 
when she should have been penetrated with the sinner’s contrite 
gratitude, she bore herself as an innocent person and expressed neither 
pleasure nor shame, neither gratitude nor contrition. 

“T confess,” said Mrs. Hamley a little tartly, “that I am mainly 
induced to do this through a matter that has occurred to-day.” 

Patricia gave a quick glance at Dora. Had the truth come out? 
No; dear Dora was bending over her modern point with her usual 
placid amiability. Whatever it was that had happened, it surely had 
not touched her; and Patricia, checking a sigh, turned back to gaze 
at her aunt again. 

“Lord Merrian has been here,” said Aunt Hamley; and then she 
stopped and watched her niece. 

“ Yes, aunt,” said Patricia unconcernedly. 

She liked Lord Merrian very well, but she was too far down in the 
depths at this moment to be lifted out of them by the simple in- 
timation of his having called. 

“ And he has done you the honour,” said Mrs. Hamley slowly, “ of 
demanding your hand from me.” 

“ Demanding my hand ?” repeated Potsisia, who at the first moment 
did not catch the drift of the phrase. “Does that mean,” she then 
said suddenly, “ that he wants to marry me ?” 

Mrs. Hamley was a little disconcerted at this abrupt method of 
inquiry ; but Mr. Hamley, disposed to see in a favourable light all 
pertaining to the young person by whom he was to be related to the 
family of the Dovedales, rubbed his hands and thought this simplicity 
delicious. It was so like Patricia; and so far better than humbug- 
ging about the bush to go straight ahead and hit the right nail home! 

“Yes, it means that Lord Merrian wishes to marry you,” said Mrs. 
Hamley firmly. 

“ But I do not wish to marry him,” said Patricia quite quietly. “I 
like Lord Merrian very much indeed, but I do not want to marry him.” 

Mrs. Hamley raised herself up in her chair and looked at her niece, 
She looked at her curiously, as if she was something odd and wild and 
strange; and also as if she doubted her senses somehow. Mr. 
Hamley’s jocund smile became a trifle fixed and ghastly ; and Dora 
laid aside her work, and looked at Mrs. Hamley with sympathetic 
astonishment. 

“You do not want to marry Lord Merrian?” slowly repeated Mrs. 
Hamley. 

“No, aunt,” said Patricia. 

By the faces before her she saw that she had again committed one 
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of her usual sins; but, though”she was sorry, this was a matter in 
which she must rouse herself and be firm. Like the forged cheque, 
it was an affair of life and death, and involved her loyalty to others 
as well as her truth to herself. 

“Not want to marry Lord Merrian ?” repeated Mr. Hamley after 
his wife. 

“ No,” said Patricia in a low voice, but distinctly. 

* And why this extraordinary disinclination, may I ask ?” said Mrs. 
Hamley with a polite smile. 

“ Because I do not love him, I suppose,” replied Patricia colouring. 
*“T like him very much, very much indeed; but I do not love him so 
as to wish to marry him—and,” turning pale, “I do love Gordon.” 

“This is the second time I have heard that person’s name,” said 
Mrs. Hamley, still speaking with that dangerous smoothness, that 
deadly politeness which to those who knew her best was the most 
formidable weapon of her rather large armoury. ‘“ May I be permitted 
to know who this Mr. Gordon is ?” 

“ Gordon Frere,” answered Patricia. 

“ And who and what is Mr. Gordon Frere, pray ?” 

“ Third lieutenant on board the Arrow,” answered Patricia. 

The name and style were as proud to her mind as those of Viscount 
Merrian, son of the Earl of Dovedale at the Quest. 

“ And are you engaged to this very promising young gentleman, this 
third lieutenant on board the Arrow ?” asked Mrs. Hamley. 

“Yes, aunt. Dear uncle, the last night, just before he died, en- 
gaged us. But we were always fond of each other—ever since I can 
remember,” she added. 

“ Now Patricia, this childish folly must come to an end,” said Aunt 
Hamley, suddenly changing her tone to one of severe determination. 
“T am your guardian, and I absolutely refuse my consent. I forbid 
the whole thing. You are not engaged to Gordon Frere. Do you 
understand? I have forbidden it; and I have the legal as well as 
the moral right to do so. You are no more engaged to him than you 
are to—to whom shall I say ?—Mr. Sydney Lowe; and I command 
you to accept Lord Merrian.” 

“T am very sorry, aunt, to be always offending you,” sail Patricia 
humbly but firmly ; “but it is not my fault if Iam. As for saying I 
am not engaged to Gordon, you might as well say that I am not alive. 
While I am alive I must love him, and only him; and I could no 
more be false to him, and marry Lord Merrian, than I could betray 
any other trust or break any other promise.” This she added in a 
lower voice. 

“You hear her, Mr. Hamley!” cried the poor lady, turning with 
an appealing gesture to her husband. 

“TI hear her certainly, and I see her,” said Mr. Hamley ; “and 
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hang me, if I can make her out. Is she mad, Lady? Have you any- 
thing ”—he rapped his forehead—“ in your family ?” 

“ Why do you call me mad?” said Patricia speaking earnestly. “ Is 
keeping my promise being mad? Is refusing to marry one man when 
I am engaged to another madness? I think I should be worse than 
mad if I acted differently—I should be bad.” 

“And how am I to convey this insult to his lordship ?” asked Mrs. 
Hamley. “ How—with what face—can I tell him that a ridiculous 
little school-girl like yourse!f has had the audacity to refuse such a 
magnificent proposal ?” 

“Lord Merrian would be the first to understand me, and to say that 
I was right,” said Patricia warmly. “Do you think that he, good and 
clever and noble-hearted as he is, would want a girl to marry him who 
loved another man, and had promised to be that other man’s wife ?” 

“Why need you tell him anything?” said Mr. Hamley. “Take 
my advice, my dear young lady,” he went on with his soothing voice, 
“keep your own counsel, and we will help you. Do nothing but 
wipe your mouth and say, ‘I will, my lord, and so bring all your 
troubles, and ours for you, to a happy conclusion.” 

“No, Mr. Hamley; you mean well, but I cannot do that,” said 
Patricia. “If I ever see Lord Merrian I shall tell him the exact 
truth ; and I know that he will not blame me.” 

“And after that what do you propose to yourself?” asked Mrs. 
Hamley, smoothly. 

Patricia looked at her aunt. 

“T do not know,” she said. “I must leave that to you. If you 
like I will leave the house, or I will live as you are making me live 
now, or I can go back to Barsands—dear old Barsands!—and live 
there. I don’t care what becomes of me,” she said with a heavy 
sigh, “till Gordon comes home. And then”—a light came into her 
face as she lifted it up and raised her eyes—“ it will be all over, and I 
shall be in the sunlight again !” 

“ Now my young lady, hear me,” said Mr. Hamley rising, planting 
his legs wide apart, and with his thumbs in his arm-holes preparing 
himself for an address. “ Whatever happens things cannot continue 
as they are; they are too cursedly uncomfortable. I don’t like to 
feel that Abbey Holme is turned into a jail, and that a fine young 
woman like yourself is mewed up in her bed-room like a state prisoner. 
But neither can I have a forger, or at least the associate of a forger, 
set at loose, as one may say, in my establishment. So you see where 
you are—in a cleft stick, unless you get out of it by my lord’s help. 
Marry him, and you shall have the best turn-out that has ever been 
seen in the county, and I’ll give you as handsome a fortune as if you 
were my own child. There'll be something left for a rainy day, and 
this little one here, after that! I can’t say fairer than this. But, 
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by George! if you refuse my lord, you may go hang yourself! I'll 
not turn you out of my house—you are my wife's niece and the 
admiral’s grand-daughter; but you'll understand that you stay here 
only on sufferance, as a kind of genteel pauper, a stray dog fed from 
charity on scraps, a thing too mean and paltry to be kicked out. 
There, I have said my say, and I'll not say I’ve made it too hard.” 

“Go to your room again, Patricia,” said Mrs. Hamley severely. 
“Think of what your uncle has said. He is master here, and I can- 
not act beyond or against his wishes. Put it clearly before you: 
Lord Merrian and honour, Lord Merrian and happiness, or this 
immodest infatuation—for I can call it nothing else—and disgrace. 
As Lady Merrian all will be forgotten and forgiven; as Patricia 
Kemball, with this infamous young man in the distance, you are the 
companion of a forger, and banished from my heart and esteem for 
ever. Now go; think of what we have said, and pray God to turn 
your stubborn heart, and soften your wilful, wicked temper.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Patricia, rising, “I am sorry to distress you so 
much, but I am fixed in this. If you kill me for it, I cannot say to 
Lord Merrian that I will marry him; and I would rather be killed 
than prove false to Gordon.” 

“Go; leave the room this instant. I will not have Dora's ears 
polluted with such immodesty !” cried Aunt Hamley, angrily. 

And Patricia once more went back to her prison, feeling that surely 
now the measure of her sufferings was complete. 

“ Could any one have believed it!” cried Mr. Hamley, when she 
had closed the door and gone. “I tell you, Lady, she is mad.” 

“No more mad than yourself, Mr. Hamley,” said his wife snap- 
pishly. “She is simply wicked and wrong-headed. But how to tell 
Lord Merrian when he calls to-morrow I do not know! What shall 
Isay? What canI do?” She rocked herself backwards and for- 
wards in her chair moaning. 

“Do not see him at all, dear,” said Dora’s soft voice. “ Let 
Patricia see him herself.” 

She did not often make a suggestion, but this was so obvious she 
could not refrain. 

“True; that is it,’ said Mrs. Hamley. “You are right, dear; 
always right! Yes,she shall have it to do herself; but oh, I feel 
that I could just lie down and die for despair !” 

“Hard-mouthed young jade!” muttered Mr. Hamley. “To refuse 
Lord Merrian!—positively to disdain to be made Countess of Dove- 
dale! A mad-house is the only place for her; and if I had my will, 
she should go there. Maybe she'd find her senses then! To decline 
to be made Countess of Dovedale! Was there ever such a maniac ? 
And all for a third lieutenant in the navy! Good Lord, the world is 
turning upside down !” 
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Cuapter XXXII. 
THE AIR CASTLE. 


Tue next day was a warm and tender May-day ; a day full of hope 
and sweet presages of a lovely future; a day in joyous accord with 
the gladness and the love that filled the young man’s heart as he rode 
quickly between the blooming hedge-rows, and thought how good a 
thing it was to live, to love, to be young, and to be loved. No 
shadow of mistrust dimmed the brilliant sunshine; no little cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand foretold the coming storm. As he rode 
through the lanes humming to himself snatches of ‘]'Elisir’ and 
‘Cenerentola’ in a very exuberance of joy, handsome, loving, sure, 
he looked as if he had conquered once for all doubt and sorrow, 
those old enemies of man, and had come into the Eden where he 
would be. 

The birds sang greetings from the trees as he passed, and the 
skylark overhead poured down its shower of melody like an epithala- 
mium to his honour; the meadows, bright with sun and brilliant with 
flowers, seemed like a royal carpet for his lover's feet; and the crim- 
son twigs of the maple and the hawthorn looked as if they ran with 
blood that blushed like her fair face. There was no loving simile, 
no tender conceit that did not flow like music through Lord Merrian’s 
brain as he urged his horse onward, while his thoughts went like 
messengers before him. His imagination coloured all he saw, attuned 
all he heard ; so that earth and heaven seemed to have come together 
in his soul, making both one world, in which only love and happi- 
ness existed, and where Patricia Kemball was the queen. 

It was the hour and the man; the supreme moment which comes 
to us all when we have conquered. 

So he rode through the lanes and park and avenue, always hum- 
ming his snatches of song, now passionate and now jubilant, till he 
drew bridle at the door of Abbey Holme. And then he was ushered 
obsequiously into the drawing-room. 

It was untenanted. Neither Mrs. Hamley nor Miss Drummond 
occupied each her accustomed place, and there was no Patricia to 
meet him with her glad shame and bashful love. It chilled him to 
see himself face to face with emptiness in the place of welcome. His 
nerves were so highly strung they vibrated to every influence, and 
this cold unresponsive room struck the first note of discord. 

Presently the door opened and she came in. He went hurriedly 
forward to meet her, but stopped half-way, and his smile and the sun- 
light faded out of his face. ‘There was something about her he could 
not fathom. ‘True, he had heard she was ill, and she looked what he 
had heard; but there was more than this. There was a depth of 
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sorrow, of strangeness even in her face and manner, that seemed like 
the beginning of a tragedy, the announcement of a mystery. The 
strangeness was due partly to the long duration of her home arrest ; 
so that leaving her room, and being free to walk across the hall and 
through the passages, had almost a bewildering effect on her, making 
her scarcely know where she was and whether in her old circumstance 
of union with the family or in her new condition of isolation. More- 
over, she was sorry for what she had to say. 

It was no blushing bride, yearning if trembling, who came up to 
her expectant lover prepared to accept as much blessedness as she 
bestowed; no happy maiden rejoicing in her love and glad that the 
term of doubt was past, if full of sweetest tremors at the unknown 
certainty for which it was exchanged; but a pale, sad girl in some 
deep trouble come to give the death-blow to his hopes and his joy. 
No; it was no bride who came up to him, as he stood shocked and 
chilled midway between the table and the door, with one hand grasping 
nervously the back of a chair, the other half held out and half with- 
drawn. 

At the first glance of her large eyes raised to him with such stead- 
fast mournfulness, Lord Merrian read his answer before he made his 
request. He knew his doom, though he would not acknowledge it to 
himself; but went through the formula prescribed, and tempted Provi- 
dence in the old wild way. 

He spoke to her; but how differently from the manner he had 
anticipated as he rode along the lanes and pictured her shy face 
with its unspoken confession, which would make his words so few but 
so eloquent! Now he had something of the feeling with which a man 
leads a forlorn hope—a feeling of desperate determination and more 
resolve than belief—when he told her how much he loved her, and 
how ardently he desired that she should be his wife. 

She listened to him with a downcast air, tender, sorrowful, but not 
responsive. And when he had finished and had asked her for the one 
word which would be the confirmation of his flickering hope, she put 
her hand into his with a frank kindness that was not love, and said, 
looking into his face : 

“Dear Lord Merrian, I am very, very sorry, but I cannot marry you.” 

It had taken Lord Merrian some little time and thought to be quite 
sure he loved Patricia Kemball well enough to wish to make her his 
wife. He had had many doubts and a severe struggle, not only with 
his parents but also with the more conventional part of himself; but 
now he felt as if he had determined on this from the first, that she 
had known it from the first, that she had encouraged him, and that 
consequently her refusal was cruel and undeserved. And he felt too, 
that he must break down that refusal at any cost. The prize he had 
doubted whether he should or should not reach out his hand to take 
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when it stood as he thought within his reach—now that it was denied 
suddenly became the one thing in his world which he would devote 
his life to gain. It is the way with men in almost all things; but 
chiefly their way with women: as the wiser among these last know, 
and act on. 

“T cannot take that answer,” he pleaded; “I will not believe that 
you mean it.” 

His handsome face looked with a heart-broken kind of appeal into 
hers, and her own heart ached to see it. But what could she do? 
There could be no paltering with truth, no irresolution. She was 
going to make him as unhappy as she herself was. She was sorry: 
Heaven knew how sorry! but she could not help it. She must be 
firm, for his own sake as well as for Gordon’s. 

For a moment she did not speak; and then Lord Merrian poured 
out on her a flood of passionate beseeching and more dangerous 
pleading. He told her how, if she married him, she would help him 
to be his best self; how she would bring out all his highest nature; 
how she would strengthen his hands for good, and give meaning and 
life to his resolves. With her by his side he would live as a man 
with an ideal should live; and the world would be all the richer and 
cleaner for the example their lives would afford it, an example rooted 
in her and her only—due to her and her only. He besought her to 
reflect on the power of good which she was putting from her; she, 
whose enthusiasm was for good: whose heart went out to humanity, 
and whose whole soul was filled with the desire to make men happier 
and better. Married to her he would devote himself to the sacred 
cause of humanity and progress: without her he would be wrecked— 
a purposeless drifting wreck of all that makes man noblest. Had this 
no compelling influence with her ? 

He said all this and more; with scarcely conscious craft taking the 
line of argument that he thought would have most weight with her ; 
lover-like, wanting her on any terms so that he might but have her, 
and trusting to himself to make those terms all that would best content 
him in the future. 

His words for a moment dazzled her. To be of this great value in 
life seemed to her such an infinite good! It would be bought by her 
personal sacrifice ; she neither desired to be Lord Merrian’s wife nor 
the possessor of a title. She loved Gordon, and she was a democrat by 
nature who could never be at home among the aristocracy ; but to do 
good—to be the motive force which impelled a man of Lord Merrian’s 
future place and influence to turn his energies into the right direc- 
tion :—it was a temptation just for a moment, the sophistries natural 
to enthusiastic youth coming into her mind like voices bidding her 
to accept this offer as her sacrifice of self carried to the gain of the 
world, 
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And then she thought of Gordon; of that last day, and their long 
life-love ; and she felt that to hold fast by simple integrity was better 
than to be led away by any false reasoning on the value of sacrifice or 
the greater gain of complex virtues. 

Looking once more into her friend’s face, she said; “I cannot 
indeed, dear Lord Merrian! How can I when I am engaged ?” 

There is no circumstance in life in which a man shows of what stuff 
he is made so much as when he is in love; none wherein the difference 
between a gentleman and a boor is more distinctly proved. That 
chivalrous obedience to his lady’s will, however painful to himself, 
which marks the gentleman, is just the quality wanting in the boor. 
The one waits on her desire, the other enforces his own; the one sues, 
as for a grace granted by crowned weakness, what the other compels 
by the force of brute strength. Patricia had judged her friend 
rightly. He loved her; more than ever at this moment when he felt 
that with her was gone all the light of his life, all the hope and glory 
of his youth ; but he would have scorned to have pressed now for what 
she so courageously denied. He was a gentleman: and he respected 
the rights of his rival. Perhaps too, a feeling of wounded pride helped 
to stiffen his shoulders to bear their burden with the quiet dignity of 
a true man. He, Lord Merrian, knowing his full value, knew that 
socially he was far ahead of a nameless third lieutenant in the navy 
without family or money. Man for man too, he did not fear any com- 
parison that could be made between him and any one else. He knew 
how he stood there; with what good gifts Nature had endowed him 
when she sent him into the world a nineteenth-century Antinous ; so 
that even on this lower personal ground he was aware that he stood 
too high for any possible humiliation. 

“T have no more to say,” he said after a long pause, during which 
he had stood holding her hand in his; “you have been frank and 
true, like yourself. I cannot, even for my own happiness, urge you 
to act against your feelings or your principles. If it was only a case 
of waiting I would wait for you as long as Jacob waited for Rachel! 
—I would wait years on years till you took pity on me and said— 
come! Is there no hope of this ?” 

He bent down and looked into her face. 

She shook her head. 

“While Gordon lives I could love no one else,” she answered 
simply and gravely; “and if he died I think I should die too! He 
is all that is left to me now of my only real life; for this life is not 
mine, and not real.” 

“ You seal my lips,” said Lord Merrian, turning away; “and you 
have broken my heart !” 

She stood up by him and laid her hands on his arm. 

“No, no!” she said; “ you will find some one of your own class 
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who will be better fitted for you than I am: and we shall always be 
friends. Shall we not ?—brother and sister together ?” 

He smiled in the sorrowful way in which men do smile when they 
are offered this pale comfort of fraternity where they had looked for 
the warmth of a life-long love. 

“Yes,” he said in a broken voice ; “we will be friends always.” 

Her hands lay heavily on his arm. He unclasped them gently ; 
kissed them as if he was standing by a death-bed and this was the 
last leave-taking ; and then murmuring some indistinct words that 
sounded something between a farewell and a blessing, he left the room 
hastily ; and soon after Patricia heard the sound of his horse’s feet 
thundering down the drive. 

She did not know exactly how the next few moments passed. She 
remembered nothing but an aching at her heart and a sense of con- 
fasion in her brain. She scarcely knew where she was, nor what had 
happened, nor what was to come, but sat with her eyes fixed on the 
carpet, not thinking, only feeling. 

“ Have you seen his lordship ?” 

It was Mr. Hamley who said this, as. he and Mrs. Hamley stood 
before her. They had come into the room in the noiseless way 
characteristic of Abbey Holme, and she had not heard them till the 
unctuous voice of her aunt’s husband broke the silence and her reverie 
together. 

She looked up and pushed back the hair from her forehead. She 
had a bewildered and startled expression that seemed almost to justify 
Mr. Hamley’s supposition of latent madness. 

“What did you say ?” she asked, looking from one to the other. 

“Have you seen his lordship—Lord Merrian,” repeated Mr. 
Hamley, pronouncing the words very distinctly as when one speaks 
to a foreigner or a deaf person, a child or an idiot. 

“ Yes,” said Patricia, fetching a deep breath. 

“ And what have you told him ?” asked her aunt. 

In spite of herself the poor lady trembled. There was just a 
glimmer of hope left alight. 

“T told him ‘that I could not marry him because I was engaged, 
and loved some one else,” said Patricia. 

“ And he accepted-this excuse ?” said Mrs. Hamley in that danger- 
ously smooth voice of hers.: She had better have spoken roughly, so 
far as Patricia was concerned. 

“ He thought of course ‘that I was right, and went away,” Patricia 
answered. ‘ We are friends,’ she added anxiously, as if to reassure 
them ; “ we shall always be friends.” 

Husband and wife looked at each other. Mr. Hamley beat the 
devil’s tattoo on his chest, and softly whistled a few notes of the 
“Ten little niggers.” Mrs. Hamley’s bitterness of disappointment 
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exhaled itself in a few angry tears, which she concealed in the best 
way she could, under cover of a sudden cold. 

“Well, Patricia,” then began Mrs. Hamley, “you are so far your 
own mistress as to be allowed the liberty of rejection. I cannot force 
you to marry Lord Merrian, or any one else, how much so ever 1 
should like to do so, foreseeing your future, and judging for your 
good. But if you choose to decline such a chance, you must. All I 
can say is, that I wash my hands of you now and for ever. I do not 
know what your uncle’s designs for you may be. He is a kind man, 
but a just one too; whatever he proposes, to that I shall assent. If 
he says that you are to be turned out into the streets to starve, you 
must go. I cannot plead for you. And if he says that you are to 
live here as you are living now, in solitary confinement till you are 
twenty-one, you must do it. He is the master, and you yourself have 
tied my hands.” 

Mr. Hamley came forward. 

“J said last night, if I remember correctly,” he began oratorically, 
“that I would neither turn you out of my house nor prosecute you for 
the crime which you have been guilty of as principal or accessory ; 
nor yet maintain you a prisoner in your own room. You are my 
wife’s niece, the grand-daughter of an admiral and a K.C.B., and 
though about the biggest fool for a young lady with all her senses 
that I have ever met with, still a young lady as I feel bound by 
family circumstances to look after so far. You are free to remain here 
as long as you like. I do not grudge you your diet; it won’t break 
me; no more will an occasional new gown or bonnet when absolutely 
required ; but, like your aunt, I have done with you. I take no more 
interest in you. I don’t care a hang what you do or what becomes of 
you, so long as you don’t disgrace this house. You are as free as a 
bird for me; for I would as soon give myself the trouble of poking 
after the sparrows in the hedge, and seeing what they are a-doing of 
in the mornings, as give myself the trouble of regarding you. You 
are wiped off the slate—done with. And now you know where you 
are; so make the most of what is left you, for it’s precious little I tell 
you!” 

“T scarcely understand what you both mean or how I am to live 
here,” said Patricia, looking vaguely from face to face of the two 
stern judges who stood before her and condemned her. “Do you 
ever mean to speak to me, aunt? am I a prisoner? or what ?” 

“You are free, Patricia,” replied Mrs. Hamley. ‘“ What you have 
desired you now possess. You will live with us apparently as usual. 
Mr. Hawley is not one to wish our private affairs to be made public 
property, nor do I desire to create a scandal, The world shall see no 
difference.” 


“Only I shall know it :” she asked. 
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“ Only you shall know it,” repeated her aunt grimly. “ You will 
not be punished, and you shall have enough to eat, and be occasion- 
ally seen out with us to keep up appearances. But you will under- 
stand that all my love for you has gone, all my care; and that, as 
your uncle says, you are as free as a bird in the air, because of no 
more consequence. You have an asylum here, not a home. You will 
soon know the difference, and be better able to estimate the worth of 
what, in your wicked folly, you have thrown away.” 

“ But I cannot live like this!” cried Patricia, a little wildly. 

Aunt Hamley smiled and spread out her hands. 

“It has been your own doing,” she said. 

“ Aunt, dear! what would you have me do?—marry Lord Merrian 
while Iam engaged to Gordon? Could you counsel any girl to so 
base a thing ?” she cried, with something of her old energetic sense of 
right, something of her old directness and abhorrence of crooked 
dealings breaking out through the maze and the deadness, the strange 
confusion and oppression of her present state. 

“ We will not go over the old ground again, if you please,” said Mrs. 
Hamley frostily. ‘“ We discussed that last night. A theme becomes 
tiresome when continually repeated.” 

Patricia put her hand up to her head, and the fire burnt itself out 
of her eyes and brain. 

“T seem to be in some horrible dream,” she said wearily. “My 
whole life has been a dream since that night!” 

She sat down on the sofa with a heavy, dazed look, but neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Hamley was in the mood for pity. Nothing short of the 
absolute agony of death would have softened them at this moment. 
They were too sorry for themselves to be able to be sorry for her. 

“Tf you are not well, Patricia, you had better go up-stairs,” said 
Mrs. Hamley coldly. “The drawing-room is not the place for a girl’s 
hysterics.” 

“Uncle!” cried Patricia, holding out her hands and looking up. 

Tt was to the dead she called; but Mr. Hamley took it to himself, 
albeit she never called him uncle, and always made an internal protest 
when her aunt so spoke of him. 

“Poor young woman! we must not drive her too hard, hey, Lady ?” 
he said, taking both her burning hands in his. 

He was a man with his soft places. Women found them out, 
though he was a good husband. Pleased vanity and a pretty woman 
together found those places very soft. 

“Come, come, rouse up!” he said, patting her hands; “we can’t 
have you go on like this, you know! You have disappointed and 
injured us, but you shan’t come to harm. Look about you and pull 
yourself together; this kind of thing won't do, you know. Water, 
Lady! get some water! By George, she is going to faint !” 
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“Don’t make a fuss with her, Mr. Hamley,” said his wife; “ it is 
the worst thing in the world for hysterics. Lay her down and open 
the window. She is just a little overcome; and no wonder; but 
there is not much the matter with her. Girls are always fainting 
when things go wrong with them.” 

But Patricia did not faint, or, as people call it, “ go off.’ She was 
only benumbed and overwrought; and after a few deep sighs and 
bewildered movements, she came to herself again, and painfully stag- 
gered to her feet. 

“There! sit where you are till you are fit to walk straight, instead 
of staggering about as if you had I don’t know what!” said Mrs. 
Hamley peevishly; “and here are my salts. How silly you are 
to go on like this, Patricia !” 

“Now you know a little of what we feel,” said Mr. Hamley with a 
rather hazy idea of sequential reasoning, as he sat down by her on 
the sofa and fanned her with his wife’s large French fan, telling her 
all the while how wicked she had been, and how bitterly he had been 
disappointed in her, and how she had cut her own throat, and no one 
could help her now the deed was done; with more to the same pur- 
pose!—Patricia hearing his voice as a far-off kind of mill-stream, 
which sounded, but did not convey much meaning. But though he 
lectured and talked big words—big words and bad grammar—he did 
not speak unkindly. That pathetic cry of “Uncle!” had touched 
him, and he was disposed to regard this recalcitrant sinner with 
something like human kindness, which to him seemed extraordinary 
generosity 

For the matter of that, however, both Mr. and Mrs. Hamley felt that 
they were wonderfully generous, all things considered, and that they 
were doing their duty with heroic magnanimity towards one in no way 
worthy; more than their duty indeed, and far beyond what could 
possibly have been expected of them. 

So they were, judging by their own lights and from their own 
stand-point. ‘To forgive so far as not to prosecute her for a forgery 
in which she had been confessedly an accessory, as Mr. Hamley said, 
and then to forgive, so far as not to banish her from the house, the 
severest social disappointment she could have inflicted on them—in 
both these acts they were generous; and they glowed with the 
conscious satisfaction of the virtuous as they reflected on their good 
deeds. 

What an outsider might have said was another matter. Could 
rough old mother Jose, or even prim Miss Pritchard, or any one of 
the simple fisher-folk who had known Patricia in her Barsands days, 
have seen her now, her health and mind breaking down under the 
iron despotism of her aunt’s rule—that unloving, cold, and contra- 
dictory rule, which allowed no freedom, no expansion, no power of 
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growth to youth or character—what would they have said? Some- 
thing very different from Mr. and Mrs. Hamley’s concluding talk that 
night, when he threw out, as a fine fly to which she was expected to 
rise: “ I think, Lady, no one after to-day can say Iam a hard man or 
an unjust one?” and she had answered: “No, Mr. Hamley, you 
have been more patient than I dared to anticipate. We have both 
acted as Christians, I hope, which must be our consolation and 
support !” 


Cuarten X XXIII. 
ADDED TO THE ESTATE, 


Never had life been so prosperous with James Garth. That twelve 
hundred pounds had surely carried a blessing with it! It had fruc- 
tified in his hands so that it had done him the good of twice its 
amount, and had mended the grievous rent which ill-luck and an evil 
inheritance had made in his affairs as if the stitches would never give 
way, and all was as good as new. It was a pleasure to see him with 
his honest face beaming with satisfaction, and his step as light as his 
heart, when he set out on his day’s work ; and how he held his head 
high, and seemed to congratulate himself on his state as one that 
could not be bettered, as he passed from field to fence and from yard 
to fold. And yet how sad it was to those who knew that his prosperity 
had no more root than a cut flower blooming in a vase, and that 
he was virtually Mr. Hamley’s serf, held on during the great man’s 
pleasure, to watch his exultant satisfaction and childlike forgetfulness 
that nothing of all this was really his own since the day when he had 
accepted Simpson’s loan. 

Still he had used the money well; and for a rootless thing it all 
looked clean and vigorous. Not a penny had been wasted. He had 
paid up all his creditors, save the most dangerous, the man who had 
consolidated his debts into this one huge millstone; replenished his 
small farm-stock, which had dwindled into a mere nothing, worse than 
none at all; set up his children in boots and his wife in crockery and 
house-gear ; got one or two loads of “ strengthening ” for the land, and 
hired labour for a bit of fence-work here and a yard or two of drainage 
there. Yes, he had used the money well, and had made every pound 
of it pay. but he had used it. And of the loan not more was left 
than thirty pounds to meet the first half-year’s interest. But he 
calculated on a tidy little sum from the small croft of hay that would 
be ready for cutting in another three weeks or so, and the crops 
looked well so far. 

To be sure every now and then flashes of an odd kind of doubt came 
into his mind; but a doubt perfectly unreasonable, and, as he would 
try to convince himself, ungrateful as well. But he could not quite 
get rid of it. The fact was he had never really liked Mr. Simpson, 
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though he was the poor man’s lawyer thereabouts; a man who took 
up land and legacy cases, and suits for lapsed rights on speculation 
and the terms of no gain no pay, but if success, then half the amount 
fought for and obtained. It was a bold way of doing business, that 
sometimes succeeded when the law of the case was too strong to be 
set aside by technicalities, but that as often failed; the longest purse 
making the best fight of it in the law courts as elsewhere, and, what- 
ever may be said about justice being no respecter of persons, the 
peasant rarely getting the better of the gentleman. In spite, how- 
ever, of this professional class-philanthropy, and in spite of his uncon- 
ditional loan, which had such a look of off-handed generosity with it, 
Mr. Simpson was, as has been said, no favourite with James Garth ; 
and he looked anxiously to the time when he should be able to pay 
off his debt, and be a free man once more. He recognised the lawyer's 
trust and kindness and all that, he said; but he preferred to be his 
own man, and to owe nobody anything. 

As he sat in the kitchen one evening painfully making calculations 

and adding up sums on dirty scraps of paper, for head-work was not 
much in James Garth’s line, he made it clear to himself that, with 
such and such a profit on the hay and the barley and the handful of 
wheat in the angle, the patch of roots, the calf, and the litter of 
thirteen born that very day—as fine young pigs as could be seen in a 
day’s walk; thirteen; not one missing or moiled, and of which Mrs. 
Garth, like a true farmer's wife, was as proud as if they had been her 
own children, and about as anxious that they should be done well by— 
with all this in hand, he made it clear to himself that he should be 
able to pay off so much of the loan by the back-end of the year. It 
was a fair-looking calculation, as comforting as Alnaschar’s, and as 
real. For though the figures stood well, and proved like a sum-book, 
yet, granting them true as they stood, at the best nothing had been 
allowed for a bad season and spoiled crops, and the margin, say for 
sickness or extra expenditure of any kind not tabulated, was merely 2, 
no more. It was just the kind of bright-looking bubble which hope 
and a sanguine temperament fashion between them, the momentary 
will-o’-the-wisp which fortune in her crueller moods flings out to 
mislead men before she destroys them. 
- This was emphatically true of James Garth and his prosperous 
future ; for while he was sitting at home, putting down his rows of 
exact but obedient figures, and beguiling the evening with pleasant 
but fallacious Q. ©. p’s., Mr. Hamley’s last words were ringing in Mr. 
Simpson's ear; “Call in the loan at once. No humbug, no delay. 
Down on the nail it went and down on the nail it must come back. 
Send up a man to-night; twenty-four hours; not a minute more; 
and d’ye year? sharp’s the word.” 

The blow fell hard and heavy. It came unexpectedly, and it came 
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cruelly. When everything looked so well, everything promised so 
fair, it was hard to have the whole fabric shattered for a rich man’s 
greed—the possibility of success that was so probable destroyed for a 
stronger man’s selfish will! Perhaps it was extrinsically better that 
the acres owned by James Garth should be taken by Mr. Hamley, who 
would farm them more completely than that other could. But it was 
a life’s ruin all the same; and Some One once said that the life was 
more than meat, and the body than raiment. But these are old- 
fashioned words, which the world has gone a long way past in this 
nineteenth century of ours! 

Still, economically right as it might be, the thing seemed a pity 
all the same. ven the clerk who brought the notice was sorry for 
the errand on which he had come. The place looked so clean and 
bright as he came in out of the soft May evening twilight! There 
were such pleasant evidences of homely sufficiency in rack and shelf 
and dresser; in the cheerful little handful of fire crackling on the 
hearth for the boiling of the supper-pot hanging from the chimney 
crook ; in the tidy clothes of man and wife, and the contented faces of 
both as they turned their eyes to the door when it opened, and bade 
the visitor step in and come to the light and the fire. 

The man, Simpson’s clerk, was the son of a peasant himself. He 
knew the signs, and he felt for one of his own kind; as was but 
natural. Moreover he hated Mr. Hamley, whom he feared, and had 
no more love for Mr. Simpson, whom he despised. He would rather 
it had fallen to any one else, he said, to do this thing; but he was 
hired for Simpson’s work, and subordinates cannot afford to keep 
either feelings or a conscience. The great food question is king over 
all others, and poverty makes its victims of souls as ruthlessly as 
Jaganith of bodies. 

There were no loud words, no swearing, no exclamation even, when 
James Garth opened the letter and read the notice. He took it with 
absolute calmness. It might have been a mere circular telling him 
the upset market-price of beasts, or a notice of a sale to be held to- 
morrow in Milltown, for the quietness with which he received it. He 
only flushed a fiery red for a moment, the veins in his neck and fore- 
head suddenly starting like cords; and then he paled to a dead white, 
which left his face like that of a corpse, as the whole thing suddenly 
revealed itself. He had walked straight into the snare that had been 
laid for him, and there was no way of escape, look where he would. 
The twelve hundred pounds required of him before twenty-four hours 
Were come and gone, and Mr. Simpson confessing that the money was 
not his own but Mr. Hamley’s, and that all entreaties for time would 
be just so much labour lost—why the thing was self-evident! He 
had been entrapped; and Simpson had simply been Jabez Hamley’s 
tool and decoy. 
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It was neatly done. Cruelty of the worst kind always is neat. 
Mr. Hamley had never done anything with nicer precision or more 
heartless inhumanity. He had marked his game, covered him, and 
now had him safe; as safe as if Long Field Farm was already mapped 
out on the estate plan of Abbey Holme, and the old title-deeds of the 
Garths locked up in the fire-proof safe built into the walls of the 
“Growlery.” Yes, it was neatly done. No one could have shown 
more patience in stalking his prey, thought Mr. Hamley rubbing his 
hands ; and now he had the reward of patience. A grand quality! 
To know when to hold and when to strike—is not half the meaning 
of success to be found herein ? 

While he thus congratulated himself on his method, and held him- 
self to have deserved well of men and the science of agriculture, 
as practised in the country round about Milltown, James Garth sat in 
the house which was substantially no longer his own, conning that 
text which had been assigned to him out of the popular lesson of the 
day—the weaker man must lose, and Might is Right. 

“Tt is not only that I want the land for personal purposes—I could 
have disappointed myself easy enough if that had been all,” said Mr. 
Hamley to Mr. Borrowdaile, getting the first word with the rector, 
knowing there would be more words than one on the transaction when 
it became known, and anxious to make himself appear a public 
benefactor in his private dealings; “though I don’t deny it will fit 
in very well with the rest—no gentleman likes to have a bit here 
and a bit there among his own that ain’t his own; but when it comes 
to a bit of weed-ground, as this Long Field is, why it’s a disgrace 
to the neighbourhood, and a nuisance too, to every gentleman as 
desires to keep his land in good condition. ‘Thistles and dande- 
lions—that’s about the size of it. And who wants to have his fields 
stocked with them, I should like to know? Not for as many James 
Garths !” 

To which the rector said—no, certainly not ; no man spends his 
money on guano and top-dressing to have his careless neighbours ruin 
his labours; and if James Garth could not farm the land properly it 
had better pass into the hands of one who could and would. 

Unfortunately it happened that at this moment both Dr. and Miss 
Fletcher were from home, else may be James, knowing how good they 
were to their poorer brothers, might have gone down to them with his 
row of figures and his story. But they were away in London; and 
time was too short for letters to pass between. Had not Mr. Hamley 
foreseen all this?—and had he not waited until “ yon hound Fletcher” 
was clear off the premises for a few days? A child of the generation 
as he was, he would have scorned to have committed the blunder of 
leaving the back-door open. No; he had James safe in the toils, and 
in Dr. Fletcher’s absence there was neither man nor mouse in Mill- 
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town who could gnaw the cords asunder. So the fiat went forth, and 
Long Field Farm was sold to Mr. Hamley, standing crops, house, 
stock, land; and Garth had a full hundred more than if any other 
man had bought the lot. Mr. Hamley wanted to have it said that he 
had done the thing handsomely. And he did it handsomely too, ac- 
cording to his code ; leaving the dispossessed farmer with a clear 
hundred in hand, when all expenses were paid and the whole thing 
ruled straight between them. 

Garth was strongly urged by his friends to go abroad with this 
sum, and try his fortune in Australia or America. He let men talk ; 
and either did not answer at all, or, when their words roused him, 
bade them shut up with an oath, and a savage look not like his old 
self. But then he was not like his old self any how. He might have 
been another person altogether. The James Garth men had known 
these five-and-forty years and more, active, industrious, hopeful, 
cheerful, had died, and left the mere shell as his representative. He 
did nothing, would do nothing; and while food was set before him, 
and he had a place where he could creep like a dog to sleep in, when 
he came home, he neither cared nor knew what was behind. The 
present and the future were alike swallowed up in the vanished past, 
and he lived only in regret and remembrance. 

His sorrow had broken him down, and had turned him, if not to 
absolute madness, yet to something that was very near it. People 
looked after him and shook their heads when they met him; and 
little children, who had always loved him, shrank from him in fear. 
Unshaven and neglected, and though his clothes were whole, yet 
leaving on you the impression of rags and sordid misery, he wandered 
about the Long Field lanes, never speaking even to his oldest friends 
beyond a hurried good-day ; or may be it was only a sullen nod that 
he flung with a slouching air and a downcast, sidelong glance. Never 
resting, never working ; muttering to himseli; sometimes to be heard 
laughing wildly, and sometimes with his face buried in his crossed 
arms weeping just as wildly ; or standing by one of the Long Field 
gates looking with burning eyes and blackened lips on to the land 
that the master of Abbey Holme was breaking up into harmony with 
his own—and he a trespasser on the ground where he and his fore- 
fathers had been owners; not drinking, but having so much the look 
of it in his unsteady gait and confused air that even his friends held 
he must “get it on the quiet,” and all thought he was never better 
than half sober at the best ; this was how he lived and looked from 
the hour when Simpson’s clerk brought up that notice, and he knew 
that he had been tricked and sold. 

But there was nothing bad about him, poor fellow! neither was he 
mad ; no more at least than any other heart-broken creature is mad. 
The world called him so for want of a finer distinction, and it 
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answered Mr. Hamley’s purpose to set the report well afloat. It 
prevented too much sympathy for his victim. We do not feel real 
sympathy for mad folks. We are theoretically sorry for them and 
express ourselves shocked ; and if we can bring it out clearly why 
they have gone mad, and make a well-rounded domestic history of 
cause and effect, we are satisfied. All the same, we keep away from 
them ; and our precious balms would be of the kind to break their 
heads if we administered them. At the best, too, we think it deplor- 
ably weak that they should have lost their wits for sorrow. When 
half Milltown said James Garth had gone out of his mind because he 
had lost his land, the other half, which listened, thought he was 
showing a contumacious and undisciplined spirit, which deserved less 
pity than reprobation. Man is born to sorrow, and he should take his 
inheritance patiently. Besides, it must be so very unpleasant for poor 
Mr. Hamley, they said. He had put money on the estate, and of 
course he had a right to have either his loan or his land. He had 
behaved nobly to the poor fellow; and see what an improvement it 
would be to all that bit of the road when the farmhouse and its pig- 
sties and dirty old sheds were taken down and carted away, and those 
ill-kept fields in as good order as a garden! So far from blaming him 
they thought he had done both well and wisely; and they were only 
sorry for him that his good work had wrought such havoc with that 
half-witted fellow. or he could never have been worth much if his 
mind had given way at the first little trial like this ; and it was nota 
nice thing for poor Mr. Hamley to feel that he had been the cause 
of such an awful upset. 

Mr. Hamley represented society, success, and the law. To a law- 
abiding people legality is a tremendous backstay, and sanity and suc- 
cess are so much more pleasant to contemplate than insanity and ruin ! 
Besides, take it how you will, it was better for the world at large that 
Long: Field should be owned by a capitalist who could farm it up 
to its capabilities, rather than by a peasant proprietor who, doing the 
best by it he could, grew more weeds than worts, and took less off 
than he put in. 

All this good economic reasoning, however, did not mend matters 
for poor James Garth. But what did it signify? Between the 
more symmetrical rounding of a rich man’s property and a peasant’s 
holding on to the land of his fathers, who would hesitate which is 
the better thing to see? And if the dispossessed break their hearts 
or lose their heads for grief, they but confess their own weakness 
thereby. The stronger must take the crown of the causeway as his 
right, and the weaker must go to the wall as his sorrow. The law 
of nature has crystallised this fact ever since the first wolf ate the 
first lamb; and there are those who deny any difference between men 
and wolyes—with lambs. 
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Mr. Hamley and James Garth represented the righteous supremacy 
of strength and the inevitable overthrow of weakness, and only a 
few washy enthusiasts on the one hand, and godless democrats on the 
other, would maunder about a law of duty imperative on the rich 
and strong, or uphold the doctrine of rights on the side of the poor 
and weak. It was an insignificant little transaction save to the 
persons immediately interested; but it was a type; and for the occa- 
sion Long Field Farm was as a microcosm where the tremendous facts 
of the universe were being transacted unhelped or unhindered by the 
love or good conscience of men. 

The Garths had moved into lodgings in Milltown. This of itself 
was a change of no mean magnitude. The farmhouse freedom and 
rough plenty that had made part of the rule of life at Long Field, 
the ceaseless activity, the interest in work never ending and always 
changing, the open-air life for man and boy and child were all gone 
now—exchanged for cramped lodgings in a confined back street 
smelling of stale fish and foul sewers, in the heart of a town. For 
though Milltown was nothing but a large-sized village to those 
accustomed tc metropolitan centres, it was like a metropolis, a closely- 
packed human ant-hill, for these poor folks, accustomed as they had 
been to the breezy uplands and the unconfined air of moor and 
meadow. 

Mrs. Garth, good soul, battled with all these untoward cireum- 
stances bravely. When women are brave they make a divine fight of 
it, and when men give way the collapse is generally complete. The 
wife, however, was so much better off than her husband in that she 
had her children to think of, the place to keep tidy, and appearances 
to maintain. Her motherhood and housewifery remained the same 
now as at the farm; but his occupation was gone. And then again, 
though she had loved the place well, it had never been to her all that 
it was to James. She was a woman of strong instincts and keen 
affections, as well as of sound good sense, but she wanted just that 
dash of sentiment which had expressed itself in him in the pride of 
family proprietorship. If he would have put his shoulder to the 
wheel and have gone out to one of the colonies with the money he 
had in hand, she would have been quite as well pleased, had they 
prospered and the children kept their health, as if they had kept 
Long Field. This does not say that she did not grieve for the loss 
of the farm, or that she failed in tenderness or sympathy; only that 
she had more objects of interest left to her than he had, and less 
sentiment to make her suffer. Still she did make the best fight of 
it incomparably ; and when people saw the difference between them, 
they said she was doing her duty like a Christian, but as for James, 
the wreck he had made was disgraceful, and the way he let things 
go by the board a shame. 
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All these things were remembered in the days to come, when a 
motive had to be found for a deed that thrilled society at Milltown as 
it had never been thrilled before; and a theory had to be constructed 
that would fit the facts for the one part and hold together for the 
other. It was then found how much a man may damage himself 
by not taking his inheritance of sorrow cheerfully, and what evil 
results may follow on not acknowledging the divinity of that law of 
the strongest by which the weaker is destroyed. 


























Jufidel Smyrna. 
By EDWIN DE LEON, Ex U.S. Consut-Genrrat in Eqaypt. 


Tue “ true believer,” viewing with disgust the cosmopolitan character 
and mixed population of Smyrna, has affixed to that far-famed city 
of figs the opprobrious sobriquet given above. Yet the Osmanli rule 
over, and are to be seen in the streets and cafés of the “ Infidel City,” 
bearing ever the lordly air of a dominant race—and it is the favourite 
haunt of all the mixed races and polyglot tongues of the Levant—that 
little world within itself, so utterly unlike all others. 

Smyrna is an exceptional place altogether, and curious contrasts of 
colour, costume, and nationality, strike you at every step after landing, 
and while threading the intricacies of its tortuous narrow and unclean 
streets. Its byways (for of highways there are none) offer a kind of 
exposition of the diverse specimens of the human family—the European 
samples being sailors from the fruit-ships, with a slight sprinkling of 
tourists. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, all pass in panoramic 
procession before the stranger’s wondering eyes. But the Eastern 
specimens inspire the greatest interest, and these you have in infinite 
variety, from “ high Turk” down to African negro. 

Smyrna comes more directly in contact with European traders and 
Christians than any other Eastern city, with the exception of Alex- 
andria ; and the hybrid character of the place and people is one of 
the chief attractions which makes the traveller linger there long after 
he has exhausted sight-seeing in its ordinary shapes. For there is 
really very little for the stranger to see outside of the streets, and the 
ever-shifting scenes they present to an European eye. Of ruins, 
relics, or excursions beyond the city limits, there are none worth 
speaking of; noris the scenery in the vicinity either peculiar or attractive. 
The charm of the place is in its originality; and it seems so utterly 
different from other places, owing to the curious collection of cut-throat 
looking customers from all localities who throng its streets, and the 
Babel of tongues and languages spoken with an equal fluency and 
incorrectness. For the Levant has its “lingua Franca”—its Maltese— 
made up of languages (unwritten) carved out of the scraps of French, 
Italian, Turkish, and Arabic; and the “schoolmaster” is literally 
“abroad” there, where people learn by ear, and pick up knowledge 
as pigeons pick up peas. 

Before wandering through the narrow and not over clean streets of 
Giaour Ismir, the visitor usually sits for an hour or two in one 
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of the café-gardens which look on the sea, wherein the élite, the 
luxurious, and the laziest of Smyrniote merchants and men mostly do 
congregate, to smoke, sip coffee or lemonade, and scandalise by gossip 
the rest of mankind within their little world. Sea-captains, also, of 
all nationalities, bronzed and bearded, and full of strange oaths, are 
likewise to be seen there. In the evening especially a motley crowd 
assembles to smoke, sip sherbet, or those curious sweetened many- 
coloured drinks which are the harmless and rather nauseating sub- 
stitutes for the strong drink in which Englishmen or Americans 
indulge; for most of these people are habitually abstinent, the natives 
always so. The Greeks, who have colonised very largely here, deem 
it a pious duty to drink deeply on Festas and Saint-days, and are apt 
to grow quarrelsome in their cups occasionally. But usually these 
café-gardens, with wooden platforms overhanging the sea, present a 
quiet, not to say torpid, appearance to the foreign eye. Men clad in 
every conceivable costume, and of almost every nationality, may be 
seen sitting in small squads, ignoring utterly their neighbours; and 
the narrow limits of the garden present a panoramic picture. 
Women are rare apparitions there. Enterprising female tourists 
sometimes penetrate these precincts, sacred to man and tobacco; and 
occasionally some few of the Levantine ladies may timidly venture in, 
as conscious of being contraband. But throughout the whole wide 
Orient, the Mussulman idea of the proper province of woman, and 
the immodesty of offering her unveiled face to the stare of the 
stranger, is carried out, even among the Greek Christians subject to 
the Porte. In fact, with them the exclusion of the women from all 
public places, and their strict separation from all male society, abroad 
or at home, are almost as absolute as with the Mussulman. So that 
most attractive feature of the European garden is lacking at Smyrna. 
But passing from the cafés into the streets, and looking through win- 
dows jealously barred with iron gratings, we may descry any quantity 
of Greek or Levantine women, either squatted on the floor, or lazily 
swinging backwards and forwards in American rocking-chairs, which 
have become quite an article of importation in consequence of their 
adaptability to the indolent habits of the female population. ‘The 
rocking-chair exactly suits the fair Smyrniote, combining gentle exer- 
cise with little or no exertion, and giving movement without fatigue. 
Laziness put into action peculiarly fits their constitution and habits ; 
and hence the rocking-chair is the great “American institution ” 
most cordially approved of and patronised in “ Giaour Ismir.” 

The Turk here, as elsewhere throughout the Orient, is lord of the 
ascendant, and rules with that lazy self-sufficient dignity which seems 
the birthright of his race. A mere handful of these men, sent from 
Constantinople, armed with the spiritual and temporal authority of 
the Sultan—a mighty shadow still—contrive to rule, with a rod of iron, 
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cities, towns, and provinces in a remote and disaffected country, filled 
with an alien race or races, all secretly cursing and longing to resist 
their sway. Their tenure of power would seem the most uncertain 
and precarious thing imaginable, without material force to back it 
either at Constantinople or at the different seats of their authority, or 
even the tie of common language, lineage, or faith. Yet, in some 
inscrutable way, the resident Turkish governor and his subordinates 
manage so skilfully to impress the public mind in their respective pro- 
vinces, as to make their rule as absolute and undisputed as though 
they controlled armed legions. ‘This too is all the more strange, be- 
cause of the presence in many of these cities, especially in Smyrna, of 
large bodies of Greek Christians, whose hereditary hate of the Turk is 
increased by religious fanaticism; and who loathe, and perpetually 
plot the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. 

The fact is, the Turk, with all his ignorance and apparent apathy, 
possesses administrative abilities of a very high order: and holding a 
precarious position in the midst of mixed and hostile nationalities and 
religions, contrives to play off one against the other, so as to prevent 
a coalition among them against himself, which would be fatal to his 
authority. “Divide and conquer” is the rule which he adopts, and 
practises successfully ; and he is often called in as an arbitrator in the 
feuds and faction-fights of Greek and Latin Christians, and the very 
mixed European races, grouped together under the general name of 
Levantines. The Turk meddles very little with the rest of the 
people, beyond the enforcement of the public peace, and the collection 
of taxes; and he allows his subjects the largest liberty of action in all 
things, secular or religious. For, contrary to the usual prejudice, the 
fact is that the modern Turk is the most tolerant of human beings, 
and sets an example of charity which most Christians would do well 
to imitate. 

The Christian chapel raises its head within the shadow of the 
mosque; and “the faithful,” while at prayer, and making their pros- 
trations towards Mecca, on their mats, which serve them for prie- 
dieux, may often hear the chanting of hymns to the God of the 
Christians from some neighbouring Catholic chapel. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the East that religion takes a prominent place every- 
where, among all classes of the population. A religious atmosphere 
pervades it, and a man’s creed seems to enter into and colour his 
daily life and all his associations. In Infidel Smyrna this is the case. 
If you ask who a man is, they will respond, not by giving his name 
and occupation, but by telling you he is a Greek or a Latin, meaning 
thus to designate his religious creed. These two branches of the 
Christian Church do not love each other. On the contrary the feud, 
even between the laymen, is perpetual, often breaking out into riots 
requiring the intervention of the Turkish authorities to suppress. 
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The Greek Christians are by far the most numerous and enthusias- 
tic, and constitute almost a separate community in Smyrna and its 
environs, comprising the thriving village of Bournabat, and two or 
three others, within two or three miles of the old city. These people 
cling with a strange tenacity to their old habits and customs, and 
probably surpass the Greeks of Athens or the Greek kingdom in their 
pride of birth, and reverence for the bygone glories of Greece. Al- 
though Rayahs, or Christian subjects of the Sublime Porte, and under 
the Ottoman authority, they are Greek to the backbone still, wearing 
the national costume, keeping the national holydays, and ostenta- 
tiously declaring and boasting of their nationality in the very teeth of 
their Turkish rulers, who, instead of resenting this insubordination, 
lazily laugh at it, and allow full scope for all mere wordy demonstra- 
tions of incivism. But the Greek element gives more serious trouble 
than this to the indolent Pachas sent from Constantinople to rule 
over and collect tribute from them for the ever-depleted purse of the 
* Grand Soldan,” whose wants are more numerous even than his wives, 
or the substitutes therefor—since the “Grand Soldan,” or Sultan, 
like the Pope, “can have no wife,” as Thackeray sings, though for a 
far different reason. No mortal man, nor woman either, is regarded 
as the equal of “the Head of the Faith:” hence his sultana validé 
never is formally so by marriage, but purely by choice, though every 
son born in his hareem is considered legitimate. Hence the mother of 
Abd-ul-Aziz was a woman of the bath. But this is an episode. Let 
us return. to our Greeks. They give trouble to the Turkish gover- 
nors in two ways: firstly, by their indomitable and stubborn oppo- 
sition in every available way to the collection of taxes, when citizens 
of a town; and secondly, by their inveterate habit of brigandage, 
which makes the pleasant and peaceful looking little villages of 
Bournabat and Bournabaki, and even the environs of Smyrna, anything 
but safe residences, or travelling to and from them the reverse of 
peaceful promenades. A man who lives or travels there must go 
armed to the teeth, and prepared, on short notice, to use the arms he 
carries: else neither his purse nor person will continue safe. The 
audacity, nay, the publicity, with which this trade is carried on in and 
near Smyrna, is apt to astonish the traveller. His dragoman, usually 
himself a Greek, will often stop him in the chief streets of Smyrna, 
and point out a gallant-looking figure of a man arrayed in gorgeous 
Greek costume, richly embroidered jacket, snowy fustanella, red cap 
with gilt tassel set jauntily on one side of the head, and embroidered 
leggings, a walking arsenal of arms, with pistol-butts and rows of 
cartridges embellishing his waist shawl and breast, and handsome 
though fierce face, as a noted bandit of the neighbourhood. Yet, 
though well known both to people and police, he swaggers boldly 
through the crowded streets, the observed of all observers, and no man 
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molests him. Sometimes, indeed, when murder has been added to 
other deeds of violence, and the sluggish Turkish government is 
aroused to setting a price upon his head, the situation becomes more 
equivocal, and greater precaution has to be used. Yet it is a curious 
exemplification of the strange fanaticism of this race, that several of 
the most notorious of these bandits have been captured in the Greek 
villages I have named, by the authorities, on the occasion of some 
saint’s day or religious feast, whither a religious feeling had brought 
them at the peril of life, as they well knew. Yet, stained with crime, 
and social outlaws as these men had made themselves, this feeling was 
yet strong enough to make them run the risk of capture and of 
death to participate in ‘religious ceremonies, for which their lives 
would seem to have thoroughly unfitted them either to join in or 
regard. 

The traveller who looks on these peaceful villages, with their gardens 
glowing with fruit like that of the Hesperides, the golden orange and 
the luscious fig, and the rich exuberance of vegetation—primitive Edens 
to the eye—would never dream of the stern tragedies that have been 
enacted within the high stone walls which enclose them, and shut out 
each separate house and garden from the public view. Passing a few 
days in one of these rustic retreats at Bournabat, which seemed, for 
peace and quiet a veritable Arcadia, I was told by my host a story of a 
grim scene which had been enacted there only the preceding year. 
It seems the neighbourhood had been much disturbed by the audacious 
robberies committed in that vicinity by two men, who had run a long 
course of impunity, until at last the tardy attention of the Government 
was called to their outrages, and a trap laid to catch the malefactors, 
with the connivance and at the solicitation of the Greek residents, who 
knew not, nor even suspected, who the brigands were. Accordingly, 
one night they were caught red-handed, as it were, in robbing a 
neighbouring house, and chased into this garden. After a sharp fusil- 
lade from the Albanians who constituted the police force, one was 
observed to fall, as if wounded, was picked up by his comrade, who 
threw the body over his shoulders and struggled into the gate of the 
garden mentioned with his burden, bolting it behind him. After the 
brief delay occasioned by the breaking in of the strong gate, the 
pursuers rushed in, and after diligent search found no living man, but 
only the body of a dead one thrown into a copse. Yet that body gave 
no clue to the identity, for it was headless. His comrade had cut off 
and carried away the head of his fellow criminal, so as to prevent 
recognition, there being no peculiarity of dress or mark on the person 
which could distinguish him from the ordinary Greek population. 
For Greek he undoubtedly was, as his dress indicated. They interred 
the headless corpse, and it was many months ere the mystery was un- 
ravelled; which it was at last by the capture of the other on some 
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other marauding excursion, when he confessed, after having been 
sentenced to death, that he had done the deed to avoid identification, 
as the headless man had been his brother. This bold brigand escaped 
after all, having broken jail and fled into the country, where he doubt- 
less “continued the practice of his profession,” and probably died in 
the odour of sanctity, much regretted by his friends and companions 
whose tastes were similar to his own. 

This strange blending of ferocity and religiosity which characterises 
thess Greek brigands is not peculiar to them. It is shared by their 
Italian brethren, who seem to share the same disregard for human, 
and the same reverence for what they believe Divine authority, as do 
the brigands of the Greek persuasion. Like their Italian brethren 
also, these outlaws are wonderfully popular with the country people 
and herdsmen who dwell among the mountains, and who give them 
shelter and concealment when they dare, and seldom betray them to 
the myrmidons of the law, unless occasionally under fear or bribery. 
This brigandage is an offshoot of bad government and oppression, as 
well as a protest against the enforced and hated yoke of an alien 
and foreign race—alien as much in creed as in blood, and never 
mixing with the descendants of Pericles and Themistocles. It is 
indeed strange that such miscegenation has never taken place, after 
all these centuries of close neighbourhood and conjoint occupation of 
the soil. Yet the line is drawn as strictly now between Paynim and 
Christian as in the days of the Crusades, and there is no point of 
contact between them socially, and very little politically. The Greek 
Rayah is the subject of the Turk under protest, and perpetual revolt is 
his normal condition, either with arms in his hands, or by a tongue 
sharp as a sword. How such an utterly anomalous state of things 
has continued so long, and still continues, is one of the standing 
problems of the East, which no one yet has been able to offer a good 
solution for. No other country and no other government ever yet 
kept its cohesion under similar circumstances, yet the exceptional 
seems the rule throughout the Orient, if the paradox be allowed. 

But we are straying out of Smyrna and losing ourselves in these 
Greek villages, or suburbs, which justify Byron’s beautiful description 
of those “ Edens of the Eastern wave,” which Nature seems to have 
made a Paradise, but which “ man, enamoured of distress,” will “ mar 
into a wilderness.” Even his weird and glowing genius has not too 
highly coloured the aspect and the condition of this lovely land and 
loveless people. Yet it would be doing injustice to the great mass of 
the Greek population of this or of other neighbourhoods, to intimate 
that brigandage was not an exceptional rather than a general thing. 
The great majority of the Greek Rayahs are hard-working and peace- 
able people; very clannish, and keeping very much to themselves, but 
good citizens and exemplary in their morality. They are as jealous of 
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their women as their neighbour the Turk: and seclude them almost as 
much, especially before marriage. As with the Turk, it often happens 
that the bridegroom never is permitted to see the face of his bride 
until after the ceremony, and the intercourse of the sexes is under 
almost as rigid a surveillance. The position of the wife is that of 
upper servant, or housekeeper, not that of companion, equal, and 
counsellor ; and Woman’s Rights are asserted and practised there after 
a form and fashion which our modern “ strong-minded women” would 
sniff at most disdainfully. 

These “ poor-spirited creatures” do not even enjoy the privilege of 
fine dressing; for the men reserve that for themselves. Your 
Smyrniote dandy, be he Greek or Levantine, is dazzling in fine 
garments, and truly wonderful to look upon: while the woman, his 
mate, approximates to him as the pea-hen does to the peacock, in the 
glory of fine feathers. 

The street life of Smyrna is very animated and variegated during 
the day, owing to the causes already stated, and the habit, so 
universal throughout the East, of trading and shopkeeping out of 
doors. Although the native shops and shopkeepers cannot vie with 
those of Stamboul, Cairo, or Damascus, having adopted a semi- 
European system of trading and displaying their wares unpractised 
by their more Oriental brethren, in most places the old system still 
prevails among the Mussulman population and Christian Rayahs, or 
Turkish subjects. The city of Smyrna can boast of extensive bazaars 
on the old-fashioned plan, considerable in area, and comprising an 
infinite medley of curious Eastern products and articles, manufactured 
and otherwise. There you can obtain the rare products of the native 
hand-looms from Syria and Asia Minor; shawls and slippers cf 
small or great price, costly amber mouth-pieces for pipes, and richly- 
chased silver pedestals for narghilés or water-pipes, many of rare 
design and very high price, together with innumerable odd and useless 
objects fascinating to the eye and heart of collectors. Many of these 
articles are jealously hidden away apparently, from the sight of the 
public by the dealer, who really seems to regret the exhibition or 
sale of them. The relief experienced on entering these shady and 
damp bazaars, screened from the sun above by a vaulted roof, and 
sprinkled below, while mimic streets run through and traverse the 
whole extent at right angles, with the little coop-like shops at each 
side, is very great after having encountered the glare and dust of the 
streets, especially at mid-day. There, perched on their little plat- 
forms in front of their miniature shops, you see, blandly smoking their 
narghilés or chibouques, the sleepy-looking Turk, Arab, Syrian, 
Armenian, or Persian proprietor, who neither by word or look invites 
your custom. Rather, when you make a full stop before him, and 


solicit his attention, with a grunt of dissatisfaction he puts by his 
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pipe, and reluctantly rises to his feet. If you indicate business, and 
are of the male persuasion, he may offer you a pipe and a seat: for a 
smoke is the usual preliminary of a purchase or negotiation. 

One peculiarity which will strike you in these, as in all Eastern 
bazaars, is that all the shops exhibiting or selling the same kind of 
goods are along side of each other; and that a separate quarter of the 
bazaar is assigned to each peculiar trade or business: thus putting the 
rival establishments cheek by jowl with one another. Thus you know 
exactly in what quarter of the bazaar to find the especial article you 
may be in search of, which is very convenient for the buyer, and seems 
equally convenient to the seller, profoundly indifferent to competition. 
As there is no fixed price for anything in these bazaars, shopping is 
a very slow process, and a game at which two must play. In fact the 
merchant is disappointed if you pay him the price he asks, and do 
not consume considerable time and diplomacy in beating him down. 
He really seems to relish the bargaining more than the sale. It is 
equal to a theatrical performance to witness the bargaining between 
native dealer and native purchaser. The simulated indifference on 
both sides, warming up into active and almost hostile demonstrations 
as the conflict proceeds; the repeated retiring in disgust of the pur- 
chaser, only to return; and the pretended putting away of the article 
by the proprietor, with his eye ever on the retreating purchaser, 
ready to summon him back if he really means to go. The liveliness 
of these dramatic entertainments, which frequently consume hours, 
for the purchase of an article worth less than a shilling, it is impossible 
to describe. For time is a commodity on which no store is set, and to 
which no value seems attached, throughout the East, where more time 
is wasted in saving a few copper paras on a purchase, than the 
thrifty West would spare for as many gold coins. In these bazaars 
you see many curious specimens of Eastern work, as well as the rich 
shawls, spices, and jewels of the East, all of which valuables are 
secured at night by the primitive protection of a shutter put up against 
the little booth containing them, supervised by a native police, which 
it is a mockery to call by that name, and whose somnolence is only 
surpassed by their capacity for smoking the soothing weed. Yet 
robberies are almost unheard of or unknown; out-door brigandage 
taking the place of all other shapes of felonious appropriation. In 
fact, the honesty of the people, and the infrequency of theft either on 
a large or small scale among a people the majority of whom are so 
wretchedly poor, is a curious feature of life in Smyrna, as in other 
Eastern cities. 

‘The streets present the peculiarities of Eastern life in the presence 
of the camel and the donkey, the chief bearers of burdens in all 
Eastern towns, the more aristocratic horse being chiefly reserved for 
the saddle, and bearing pacha or functionary on his velvet embroidered 
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saddle, which, like his bridle-reins, is often richly incrusted with 
gems. The long snake-like neck and head of the camel, with his 
complaining grunt, is seen and heard above the surging crowd as he 
heaves his ungainly bulk along ; and the sharp cry of the donkey- 
driver pierces through the Babel-like din of other sounds. For 
Eastern streets are ever noisy, and silence never settles down upon 
them until the shades of evening fall, when they are utterly deserted. 
An hour after dark neither man nor beast may be seen in the narrow 
streets, so crowded and so noisy during the daylight; and the city 
seems deserted in so far as the thoroughfares are concerned, all the 
shops being closed and carefully barred ; for “ when the night cometh ” 
literally “ no man doth work.” 

But as the external life of Smyrna ceases or closes, the interior life 
begins. With the dark the European or semi-European coffee-houses 
blaze out with light and life, and the Levantine or European popu- 
lation turns out from the shut-up houses, wherein, with carefully 
closed shutters, it has dozed through the fervid heats of the day; 
for heat, glare, and dust are synonymous with daylight: and well do 
these sybarites know and appreciate the balm and blessing of those 
Eastern nights, when the soft-shining lamps of heaven shed down a 
serener light, by which you may read, and the coolness of the air 
refreshes the parched frame. All European Smyrna—French, Italian, 
Greek, or Levantine—sits out of doors upon the steps ; or, in the case 
of the younger members of the female population, behind iron-grated 
windows looking on and level with the street, their beaux not being 
permitted ingress to their apartments, but making themselves agree- 
able through these prison-like bars. It is a very odd custom, but an 
universal one, to restrict the intercourse of the younger members of 
the community in this way. Yet, as “Love laughs at locksmiths,” 
he also laughs at iron bars; and this kind of flirtation under diffi- 
culties leads to matrimonial engagements, as surely as the 


“Seat on the silken sofa, 
By the light of the chandelier,” 


does in more sophisticated and less suspicious regions, where such 
publicity and such precautions are not deemed necessary. It is a 
very curious sight to see these fair or brunette damsels, clad in fine 
muslin robes, with the thinnest of stockings and shoes, more Ameri- 
cano, lazily swinging backwards and forwards in imported cane- 
bottomed American rocking-chairs (which they greatly affect), either 
waiting for their beaux to come outside of the iron gratings to flirt 
with them, or entertaining half-a-dozen admirers, who are flattening 
their noses against the grilles, as the French call them, possibly from 
their not remote resemblance to gridirons. 

The publicity attached to the proceeding does not seem at all to 
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affect either “ Alonzo the Brave” or the “ Fair Imogene,” who under 
latinised names perform in these idylls. The “merry-go-round ” of 
flirtation and serious love-making spins as smoothly in these streets 
of Smyrna as in secluded private parlours with mamma nodding in 
the chimney-corner. There are also some advantages in this primi- 
tive system, which the sighing Strephons of other localities (supposed 
to be more civilised) may appreciate when pointed out. For example, 
Strephon, when he visits Chloe in Western lands, is introduced into a 
brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, wherein he finds assembled the 
family, as well as visitors, and has to play his part under the stern sur- 
veillance of suspicious mater- or jealous pater-familias. But under the 
Smyrna plan those grave and reverend elders, sitting serenely on the 
outer steps of the mansion and gossiping with visitors or passers by, are 
too busy to watch or overhear their juniors at and inside of the barred 
cage contiguous. They have neither the time nor opportunity of over- 
hearing the soft whispers or playful badinage with which Demetrius 
Polischronopulos, in the street, entertains their daughter Adelina 
Magostropulo, lazily punctuating her dulcet responses by the swinging 
of her rocking-chair; only occasionally interrupting them by the 
eager chase and successful capture of the furtive flea, which freely 
disports himself at Smyrna, and spares not shedding the blood of the 
full-bosomed belles of Figopolis, who, in turn, make no secret of his 
felonious assaults, nor of their reprisals, even in the presence of ad- 
miring and sympathising man-kind. So do customs vary in different 
lands, and such slaves are all to habit, that after short experience this 
peculiarity, at first so striking, ceases to attract attention, even on the 
part of the foreign observer. ‘These animated inconveniences consti- 
tute one of the chief drawbacks to sentimental talk. 

These night-scenes in Smyrna, with the bulk of its population 
sitting out of doors, or in sight, make one of the most attractive 
characteristics of the place. Nowhere else do you witness it to the 
same extent, though the practice, to a limited degree, prevails in some 
of the semi-Europeanised communities of the Levant—as, for example, 
at Malta. But, of course, this custom is confined to the Christian 
portion of the population, and not even universally to them; for, as 
before observed, the Greek Christians seclude their women elmost as 
severely as the Turks, with the exception of that small portion of 
them who have enjoyed either an European or an Athenian education. 
That small section of the Greeks comprises as highly educated and 
cultivated a body of people (male and female) as can be met with in 
any European or American capital—for, like the Russian, the Greek 
has the gift of tongues, and can acquire foreign languages, habits, 
and customs with a fucility and perfection marvellous to witness. 
Yet this class is but a small fraction compared with the great mass of 
people who, inheriting the Greek faith and name and blood, as yet 
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have been debarred from the culture and the social habits which are 
considered the distinctive differences between Western and Eastern 
civilization—two systems wide as the poles asunder, and which never 
can blend or even approximate. 

As to society (as we understand the term), there is little of it to be 
found in Smyrna. ‘That little is confined to the foreign consulates, 
and the few families of French English and Italian bankers, who 
drive a thriving trade there out of exchanges, and other business inci- 
dent to the foreign trade of Smyrna. That trade is chiefly in fruits, 
which are exported thence in great quantities. If the olive tree may 
be considered the appropriate emblem of Athens, then surely the fig- 
tree may be regarded as the tutelar Dryad of Smyrna ; for 


“In the name of the Prophet, Figs !” 


is its familiar shibboleth. 

It would be hazarding little to say that the fig-tree is the main 
prop and support of Smyrna, and that its fruit, fresh or dried, furnishes 
the chief pabulum of her people’s prosperity. The fig, in every phase, 
from imperfect to perfect ripeness, “ with jacket on,” or smothered in 
sugar, or neatly packed in drums for exportation (in which labour most 
of the adult population seems employed) meets the eye everywhere. 
Without entering into statistical details unsuited to this article, suffice 
it to say that this peculiar industry gives constant and profitable em- 
ployment to thousands of the population: and it is literally “by their 
fruits” that we know the Smyrniotes. This really constitutes the 
chief trade of this bustling and busy little city, netting a royal revenue 
annually for “Giaour” Ismir from the remote Infidel on the banks of 
the Thames or the Hudson. Another fruit, which is not exported, but 
consumed at home, and which is peculiar to Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, is the fruit of the cactus, which is carefully cultivated, the 
tree growing to the height of twenty feet in hedges, and bearing a fig- 
like fruit, full of viscous but nutritious matter, yet sickly in taste and 
nauseating in sweetness to unaccustomed palates. The natives prize 
it much. 

Both the English and American flags are often seen in this port, the 
fruit trade being the inducement: and in the winter season you may 
find numerous “ Yankee notions” in the shops of Smyrna command- 
ing ready sale. The vessels in this trade are chiefly sailing vessels, as 
it will not pay steamers. They cruise from Smyrna to the Isles of 
Greece to pick up sufficient cargoes, and are sometimes several months 
en route. 

Slavery, both of black and white, is said and supposed to have been 
abolished in the Ottoman dominions, and is so in as far as the public 
traffic is concerned. But until the domestic life and habits of the. 
Oriental are entirely changed, its abolition will be a mere sham and 
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pretence. The house and the hareem must be thus supplied, and the 
trade is as briskas ever in both branches. The purchase of the white 
slaves for the hareem is conducted through Constantinople, where the 
fair Georgians and Circassians are privately purchased by “the faith- 
ful.” As to the other, the Times of Malta of recent date gives this 
testimony, which is at once curious and instructive, as showing the 
stubborn adherence of the Oriental to his old usages, in spite of his 
pseudo-civilisation : 

“ Notwithstanding the public assurances to the contrary, the inhuman 
traffic in human flesh, principally negro girls and boys, continues with 
impunity between Tripoli and Smyrna and Constantinople, vid Malta, 
where several scores have, within the past month, been imported by Turkish, 
and re-exported by British vessels, for the markets of the East, just as if 
they were ebony, ivory, or other articles of traffic. They are, of course, 
officially manifested as the members of the harem or seraglio, or the 
attendant domestics of a Pasha, and are usually in charge or conveyed by 
an Oriental wearing a gay uniform, with some duenna not a negress, having 
a very Grecian cast of countenance.” 


Substantially the same state of things exists at Constantinople and 
in Egypt; in fact, throughout the whole wide realm where the faith 
of Islam and the social system of the Mussulman prevail—high-sound- 
ing firmans and treaties to the contrary notwithstanding. Even those 
high contracting powers, Sultan and Khedive, so long as they per- 
sonally follow the law and life of the East, must personally violate the 
laws they promulgate, and still purchase their domestic servants and 
plural wives, it is part of their state to keep supplied with. The 
princes and pachas, of course, imitate these high examples, as do all 
the richer merchants who can afford expensive luxuries; and slavery, 
abolished nominally, still exists in reality throughout the East, in the 
same shape it assumed in the days of the Patriarchs and of the Pro- 
phet of Islam. There is not a great deal of it visible at Smyrna. 

Before bidding farewell to “ Infidel Smyrna,” let us repeat that it 
is by no means a thoroughly Oriental city, nor even an average 
modern representative one. Its flesh has been too much fishified by 
contact with the “‘ Unbeliever” of foreign or native growth, who has 
affected not only its religious character, but its morals and manners as 
well. 

It may rather be regarded as a kind of kaleidoscopic show of all the 
different coloured fragments of nationalities so strangely shaken up 
together in the Levant. Yet take her for all in all, “ Giaour Ismir ” is 
unlike any other city or community under the sun, and well worthy 
not only of a visit, but of a temporary residence by all who believe 
‘‘ the proper study of mankind is man.” 











Gustave Courbet. 


Paris pavements are trodden, and not unfrequently torn up, by an 
army of Martyrs, deserters from the mechanically-drilled rank and file 
of society, insurgents against the corporal’s schlague of fashion and 
propriety ; social rebels, in a word, whom the knapsack irked as a 
galley chain and the word of command stung like an insult. London 
is not virgin of their angular shadows and offensively easy garb; they 
starve now and then in dreary suburban lodgings, and a gush goes 
through the press lamenting the “ misuse of advantages of birth and 
education ;” they furnish food occasionally for a nine days’ scandal 
by the painting of some preposterous piece of realism—a canvas 
clout impregnated with every colour of Delacroix’s palette, and hurled 
in the face of the Academy and art critics ; by the publication of a new 
creed or fantastic theory of communism ; by the perpetration of music 
of the future; by an apology, ingeniously framed as a defiance, of 
some dead and despised rebel of old history. But England is blessed 
with the cleverest bourgeoisie in Europe, and the insular Prudhommes 
and Podsnaps are perfect in the art of ignoring their insulters. Here 
the rebel must tame his daring tongue, force his revolutionary blood 
to settle to the Lethean ooze and sediment that crawls in the veins 
of la Sainte Médiocrité, before the publishers will advertise him or 
West End committees “ hang,” before he can obtain the esteem of 
his solicitor and regard a tax-gatherer with apathy. He is always a 
rebel here, never a belligerent; always a pariah, never a prophet. 
Only Paris, the aterna femina among cities, puts faith in him at 
times, crowns him one day, though it be to caricature him on the 
morrow. And Paris is accordingly full of prophets seeking crowns, 
and even ready for caricatures should these fail. There society accepts 
open war with them; there they can take out letters of marque, and 
are no mere mean bandits pushed into rebellion by vulgar poverty. 
They have thrones in every café of the Latin Quarter; they are 
familiar with every one whose thoughts and fancies fetch money in 
the city where the greatest trade in thoughts and fancies flourishes. 
They are the stock subjects of ridicule of the Figaro and Gaulois— 
and what higher fame could the perfect Parisian dream? The social 
rebels are men who have essayed everything and done nothing, who 
have sat on the benches of every school—legal, medical, literary— 
and who have neither grade, nor place, nor diploma. The age belongs 
to them; we are overrun with professors who have doffed the toga, 
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soldiers who have become free-shooters, barristers who act, and priests 
who play at journalism. Rebels, too, are those harmless madmen, 
enthusiastic workers, quiet and courageous scholars, who pass their 
lives and spend their poor pence seeking perpetual motion, erial 
navigation, the “ Parliament of Man the Federation of the World” 
—the blue dahlia, the merle blanc that blossoms and that sings in the 
enchanted gardens of our castles in Spain. Rebels, too, those restless 
souls eternally thirsting for a quicker movement, a subtler emotion, 
who believe, against proof, that they possess a mission to accomplish, 
a priesthood to exercise, a flag to defend. He is a rebel who has not 
a standing-point in life, who has nota profession, a trade, a business, 
who cannot call himself something or somebody, who has for all 
luggage on his journey but one vain mania, subtle or foolish, mean 
or glorious, be it born in the sphere of art, letters, astronomy, mag- 
netism, or chiromancy ; whether its aim be to found a bank, a school, 
or a religion. The class admits all those born iconoclasts, who have 
not been able, or have not chosen to obey the common law, who have 
thrown themselves into adventurous byeways—poor visionaries who 
don in starting seven-league boots, and whom one meets halting midway 
in slippers. They are rebels whose trades are classed in no directory 
—inveéntors, poets, tribunes, philosophers, and heroes. The world 
would have them brokers or curates for the convenience of classifica- 
tion. And they refuse its counsel, and take refuge in a life apart, 
strange and dolorous. Whoever has done more than saunter, tourist 
fashion, from the Seine to the Odéon, would know them among a 
million. The coat is ambitiously cut, scorched by the sun, wrinkled 
by the rain, exhibiting the old-world swallow-tail—which misery 
has obviously salted. And the boots—always distinctive signs—are 
phenomenal on the asphalte of the Latin Quarter—dancing pumps, 
hunting boots, women’s shoes—obviously whatever the wearers could 
find. We have seen men who have traversed life—holding it a very 
foul carrefour withal—bareheaded and in carpet slippers. We have 
known hats, the refuse of larger heads, and wiser, we may suppose, 
held in the hand weeks, months, years. We have known some that 
were never doffed, because they must be taken by the crown to serve 
as a salutation. Those who knew the secret laughed at the predica- 
ment, and the rebels with them. Rather than bear their poverty like 
a yoke, they wear it like a decoration. They assume inspired airs, 
feign eccentric and jocular views of the bienséances ; they call them- 
selves farceurs or puritans, Diogenes or Brutus, Manfred or Stylites. 
They put pasteboard noses on their anguish and their shame. They 
slit new boots to excuse the holes in those to come and those that 
have been. ‘They prefer to play Triboulet to appearing as Lazarus. 
They give out that they are moving, in order to have the air of 
possessing some furniture. 
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In this world the representative of the Sixth Arrondissement at 
the Commune was an oracle and a glory many years before a cata- 
logue contained his name or gentlemen of the classic press had 
villified him. He was the ideal chieftain of such an insurgent band, 
loud-voiced, vigorous, paradoxical, dogmatic, tender-hearted, and in- 
flated by a faith in himself that burst from him in fumes of wrath, 
in vaporous predictions of a coming regeneration, a new religion, with 
Courbet as high pontiff. He was the representative in art of a strong 
and daring school of malcontents, contemptuous of the puny struggle 
in the youth of the century between the middle ages and the classic 
eras, between Ronsard and Catullus, Cellini and Phidias; hating the 
present with the haughty hatred of men who are born too soon, 
railing at the timid reformer’s poses of Alexandre Dumas, fils, the 
Sainte Mousseline of Octave Feuillet, the patched, ribboned, pow- 
dered, and pomatumed muse of Arsene Houssaye; neglecting the 
press as too base a corridor to success, and growing old, unknown to 
all but a few dilettanti courtiers and curieua, in café discussions on 
the Principle of Art and the Relation of Poetry to Progress. Students, 
whose copybooks contained more sonnets than shorthand notes of 
lectures, gathered on the outskirts of the circle maxims on taste, 
counsels for the advancement of art, whose adoption must infallibly 
lead the artist to bankruptcy ; independent painters, whose relations 
with the Ecole were of the most frigid and formal description, came 
to hear Courbet twist the Greek line into whips for the punishment 
of M. Ingres and the very professors they had been listening to in 
the morning ; vaudevillists assembled to note down some of the rebels’ 
epigrams ; the Mzcenas of the Chaussce d’Antin came to be amused 
and ridiculed. Courbet’s tone, face,and gesture designated him to 
a new-comer as one of the most formidable chiefs of the theoretic 
revolution. Then his dreams were not mere piquant vagaries, born of 
absinthe to die in nightmare in some garret near the Luxembourg; a 
strong, nervous hand embodied them. They who listened to his 
declamation knew that it had a basis—a broad basis formed by scores 
of square metres of painted canvas, whereon each line and tint is 
a promise or an argument. He avoided, from the first, that expendi- 
ture of vigorous talent in conversational criticism which makes so 
many café celebrities and so many studio failures. In a certain circle 
he took his place early as one of the most strongly-marked characters 
of the coming School. He had incontestable technical talent ; but 
what drew disciples around him more than any knowledge of métier 
was his originality of mind, the curious code he had framed for him- 
self, the mission he asserted, the philosophy he preached. The in- 
fluences around him scarcely touched, save to polish and refine a 
little, the keen, frank mind of the Franc-Comtois peasant. His is a 
typical intellect ; the mould is broken wherein the single soul compact 
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of two warring elements—the utterly rustic and the perfect Parisian 
—was formed. A passing contact with him, even a close study of his 
life, breeds deceptive impressions. It is necessary to have taken many 
bons bocks with the painter of Ornans, to have linked your arm in 
his in many a midnight perambulation, to know thoroughly the subtle 
character and strong artistic temperament of the man. Courbet 
escapes analysis at every moment. It is only after long study that 
one can perceive the perfect unity of his acts and doctrines, in spite 
of their apparent veerings and contradictions. From the beginning 
of his career to its latter eclipse he has remained himself as Proudhon 
divined him ; and the revolutionary instinct has never been wanting, 
though the energy to obey and affirm it may have failed him. 
Courbet is now more than fifty-three. His hair blanched suddenly 
during the Communalist insurrection. He is tall and robust, and 
when his “ first violent outrages on all taste and tradition,” as the 
committees which accepted M. Clesinger’s nudities called his works, 
had rendered him as fashionable as a tenor or lion-tamer, was cited as 
a very model of muscular beauty. His face is the reflection of an 
Assyrian bas-relief, one of those hard and curiously profound images 
to which early African art gave a weird spirituality by the prolonga- 
tion ofthe upward curve of the eyebrow. There is vigour, sensuality, 
and withal the serenity of an adept in Keyf, expressed by each feature 
and movement of the bronzed mask. Morally the painter is a rare 
composite of vanity, bonhomie, rusticity, and finesse—the finesse of 
the French peasant, proud of his two acres, and moving mountains to 
add a molehill to his territory. At first sight the painter appears 
beneath his reputation, beneath the numberless legends that tell of his 
adventures and witticisms. He does not always shed his crust of hardness, 
heaviness, and Beotian somnolence. He is prolific of gross epicurean 
maxims ; he is not superior to the occasional cultivation of puns and 
quiproquos—those scentless flowers of pleasantry that are for French 
philistines the equivalents of old Dutch burghers’ tulips. But it is 
only the animal in Courbet, Ja béte, that emits rough guffaws at a 
Rabelaisian riddle. On the authority of those who have known him 
best, on the evidence of the few studied letters he has written, notably 
those addressed to Proudhon, the artist is quick, shrewd, and subtle. 
His monstrous egotism, his all-pervading self-esteem, produce, it is 
true, that insurmountable obstinacy which most men associate with 
such elephantine proportions ; but they in no way blunt his penetra- 
tion or impair his remarkable faculty of assimilating to himself the 
most opposite and incongruous ideas. His continual ostentatious 
assertion of Je Moz has been taken as a test on which every art-critic 
in Paris has embroidered sarcasms, insults, and virtuous denuncia- 
tions; but it is possible that his abnormal self-assumption was 
necessary for the free development of his artistic sense. Entering Paris 
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a country lad without friends, without “ protections ””"—those secret 
agents of half the literary and artistic successes of the Second Empire— 
a less exaggerated consciousness of his worth might have rendered 
him a lame routinier of the Institute, incapable of infusing his own 
peasant blood into his work, a servile imitator, a sacrificer to the 
“‘healthy doctrines of art,” or a painter of demi-monde interiors like 
Giraud. Proudhon has left a posthumous publication on ‘ Le Principe 
de Yart,’ which, in spite of the author's reservations, is nothing less 
than an elaborate panegyric of Courbet’s school. The outlines of 
Proudhon’s creed are familiar to most students of art history and 
philosophy: it essays to prove that an artistic production is only 
worthy of the qualification in its higher sense, when it aims at or 
fortuitously achieves the inculcation of some abstract principle, and 
that every one of Courbet’s works is a realization of this philosophical 
idea. Proudhon’s interpretation of the socialist pictures that form 
Courbet’s gallery will find its place later on; his appreciation of the 
artist’s personality is not without immediate interest : 


“ Courbet, more of an artist than a philosopher, has not conceived all I 
find in him. He has had the intuition of his principle in painting, but not 
as a thinker, much less as a philosopher. He has hesitated and changed a 
good deal in expression, but, admitting that what I have discovered in his 
personages is an illusion of my own, the thought exists; and as art is only 
valuable by the effects it produces, I do not hesitate to interpret in my own 
fashion. Courbet is a veritable artist, in genius, in morals, in tempera- 
ment. Endowed with a vigorous and comprehensive mind, he has as much 
wit as any man in France. Yet he is but a painter: he can neither talk 
nor write; classic studies have left few traces in his mind. Albeit he is 
continually talking of series, he only thinks in detached morsels; he has 
isolated intuitions, more or less true, sometimes happy, often sophistical. 
He appears incapable of constructing his thoughts, and in this again he is 
purely artistic. One may define Courbet: a great intellect, whereof all 
the faculties are concentrated in one.” 


Were a logical refutation of Proudhon’s theory possible, it would be 
unnecessary; the walls of every exhibition would be hung with 
arguments against it. It is doubtful whether Courbet had, before his 
acquaintance with Proudhon, done more than vaguely guess and grope 
at the principle to be based on his works. It was only after the com- 
position of the ‘Principe de l’art’ that he announced his intention 
of painting, or rather of continuing to paint, ‘des tableaux a 
tendances.’ And he proved his gratitude to the discoverer of the 
principle by painting Proudhon and his wife sitting on the doorstep 
of their little thatched labourer’s cottage, with their children around 
them. From this date Courbet sent a studied revolutionary picture 
to every salon. Vermersch, then a writer in the Figaro, met him one 
day and inquired what work he was engaged upon for the annual 
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exhibition. “Iam going to Franche-Comté,” he answered, “ where I 
shall paint the ‘ Departure of Conscripts from Ornans’: it shall be a 
social picture. After having seen it no one will consent to serve.” 
The painter had perfect faith in this method of revolutionary propa- 
ganda; but as the picture was never executed, there are still a few 
soldiers in France. When freed from Proudhon’s influence, Courbet’s 
aims were less exalted, and perhaps more practical. They were within 
the sphere of métier—a sphere which so rough a hater of all poetic 
and ethereal affectations of course strove to ennoble and render a 
positive every-day affirmation of realism. He was convinced that the 
highest creation in art is a photograph—plus a personal feeling and 
colour ; or as Edmond and Jules de Goncourt have said: “Tart c'est 
la réalité vue par la personnalité du génie”—a maxim which Bacon’s 
ars est homo additus nature corroborates. Thus Courbet’s first aim 
was the simple one of representing nature, real, modern, living, and 
of excluding from art all fantaisie and mysticism. The representation 
of sacred subjects above all excited him to nervous fury. “Angels, 
angels!” he said to a mystic painter. “Have you ever seen an 
angel? What is it like? What is it made of?” He asserted that 
one should paint only what one had seen, or in a word, what furnished 
actual models. This theory, of course, led to the utter discarding of 
historical studies. “ How can you paint people you have never seen ?” 
he asked continually. “You are clever, indeed, if you can paint 
Francois I. or Charlemagne ;’ and again to a painter of altar-pieces : 
“Ah, ga! you are taking Jesus Christ’s portrait ; are you sure you 
could take that of your own father?” Paint what can be seen as it 
is seen; this is the epitome of Courbet’s doctrine; the dexterity of 
execution alone giving artistic superiority. In respect to this dexterity 
he was pretty well of Delacroix’s opinion, that “a man who cannot 
sketch a body falling from a fifth-floor during the moment of its descent, 
will never be a great painter.” Deducing the consequences of this 
canon while strolling about Paris at night with the future Pére 
Duchéne, Courbet suddenly cried: “Can you conceive that there are 
people dunderheaded enough to call themselves landscape painters ?” 
And being answered that he himself was not unknown as a landscape 
painter, he shrugged his square shoulders and said : 


“IT am a painter fout court. Understand this: the study of landscapes 
should be nothing more than a distraction for the artist; landscapes do 
not teach. A painter should know how to converse with a man, a machine, 
a beast, with a nature morte as well as with atree. Otherwise he is like 
the savage of the North Pole imagined by Edgar Poe, whose whole lan- 
guage was comprised in the word, ‘ Tekeli-li! tekeli-li!’ They say of me, 
‘He only sees a reflection of himself in art; his admiration is exhausted on 
his own works.’ They are wrong. I admire all painters—the good ones, 
eh ?—only I select no master; I admire them all equally. I like Holbein 
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as much as Velasquez, Velasquez as much as Titian, and Titian as much as 
Rembrandt. I regard them as teachers of the elements of my art; they 
taught me to spell, but it is my own nature that teaches me to compose.” 


Courbet had, however, a decided preference. The Spanish master 
moved every fibre of his robust nature. But his admiration was not 
blind ; at least not to Velasquez. A poet was in his studio one day, 
and remarked a portrait which he supposed to be “a Courbet.” “There,” 
said the master of Ornans, “ there’s a work of your Velasquez ;” and 
placing one of his own composition—his finest, perhaps, ‘l’Homme 
a l’épée — beside the old canvas, cried triumphantly, “ Eh bien, 
doesn’t that beat all the Velasquez in the world?” At times this 
exuberant infantine vanity became interesting as a phenomenal de- 
formity. Five years ago, when he exhibited his ‘Auméne du 
mendiant, which was mercilessly criticised by the press, his disdain 
became sublime by its simple unaffectedness. “I have stamped on an 
ant-hill,” he said. Some time before this, Castagnarez, now editor of 
the Siecle, had written an enthusiastic article on Courbet’s paintings. 
The master was asked what he thought of the article, and answered : 
“TJ think it will be very useful to him.” Several journals of the day 
asserted that it was Castagnarez who wrote the famous letter in which 
Courbet refused the Legion of Honour in 1870. But it is certain that 
the artist had always professed the greatest contempt for all decora- 
tions, medals, prizes, &c., saying, “ You must be very humble to permit 
any one to reward you,” and that the acceptance of a reward was a 
confession of one’s inferiority to the donor, and a recognition of his 
right to humiliate and punish. He was inspired by Stendhal’s mot: 
“Every treatise on logic is an impertinence: do you mean to say you 
can reason better than I?” 

Courbet’s life would be the ideal intellectual existence, told in a few 
dates and titles, had not the Commune inserted a tragic episode. He 
was born in the little townlet of Ornans, in the Franche-Comté. His 
grandfather was a small vine-grower, “an ardent revolutionist of ’93,” 
writes one of Courbet’s schoolfellows, “reciting Voltaire’s tragedies, 
dogmatic, brusque and boorish occasionally, of virginal probity, and at 
bottom tender-hearted and charitable.” His father was more of an 
idealist (the word has entered into the patois of a country that has 
produced more philosophers and utopians than any other province of 
France) ; and Courbet has inherited the qualities of both generations. 
No modern painter has rendered with more poetic feeling the drama 
of immensity, of long deserted beaches, vast tracts of moving sea, trans- 
parent and commingling clouds; no painter has expressed a purer, 
dreamier love of nature in forests, rocks, beasts and fountains. And 
yet it is he who, passing through Bavaria, and eager to leave a trace 
in the artistic circles that had welcomed him, painted a large pipe 
on a door while waiting for a train, and underneath this signature, 
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“ Courbet, sans idéal et sans religion.” .The professor of this succinct 
faith was the pupil of a seminary in 1831. “He was a model of 
insubordination,” writes his schoolfellow ; “ tenaciously argumentative, 
though he stammered, familiar with every inch of the surrounding 
country, hating Greek, Latin, and mathematics as he hated the priests 
who taught them.” Later he met a professor whose nature was more 
akin to his own, and whose precepts he has never forgotten. That 
counsellor was M. Oudot, who based an original system on de Bonald’s 
text: “The only art a man can comprehend and express is that which 
interprets his own nature. Art is therefore an expression of the senti- 
ments of society, and must consequently transform itself as often as 
society changes. It has been said: Style is man. It should be said: 
Art is Society.” Herein is the germ of “ socialistic paintings ;” from 
this date the Ornans peasant was a painter and a reformer. His 
disciples gathered round him ere 1848. La Réforme met at the semi- 
German Pension Laveur, in the Rue Hautefeuille—a theatre worthy 
of the school. Hams hung from the rafters, garlands of sausages 
decorated the walls, cheese-moulds large as mill-wheels stood in corners 
with gigantic tubs of choucroute. Here the artist held a species of 
Republican court. The painter of the popular ‘ Enterrement 4 Ornans’” 
was a jovial president, easy, companionable, shaking hands with every- 
body, discussing continually, singing occasionally, eating and drinking 
with more than Flemish appetite ; speaking of his art with the tenacity 
of a peasant, the conviction of a bigot, the haziness of a mystic. There 
were great dinners that lasted from six o'clock to midnight every 
Saturday evening. Songs were sung, “copy” gleaned for the comic 
press of the coming week, the literary code of the future framed, 
and the University abused with all a realist’s vigour. The greatest 
Parisians of the century have passed through that long brasserie, sat 
at the table where conversation had wings and the sharp old Gallic 
salt savoured the fare: Jules Vallés, the broad genial epigrammatist 
and revolutionary apostle; Proudhon, the economist ; Vermersch, the 
wit and poet; André Gill, the “red” caricaturist ; Champfleury, the 
French Thackeray ; Lemoyne, the poet ; Gustave Mathieu, the chan- 
sonnier; the gastronome Baron Brisse; the critic Gustave Planche ; 
Corot, the landscape painter; Chenavard and Baudelaire. Courbet 
presided, and the feasts were less Olympian in the summer, when he 
returned to Ornans or some obscure village near the sea. Courbet at 
table !—it was a spectacle passing strangers were advised to note down 
in their guide-books ; it was the apotheosis of appetite. His plate was 
filled and emptied with the regularity of a machine, and the long table 
shook in all its length when Gargantua smote it with his knife to call 
for wine. At the soup he was usually attired according to ordinary 
rules; at dessert he was invariably in shirtsleeves and bare-necked. 
Then he talked, exhibiting his vanity with childish complacency, 
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dropping broad farcical sentences, to be remembered against him after 
the Commune to terrible effect. “Have you seen the Salon?” a 
courtier would inquire; and the president would respond: “I never go 
when I have a picture there.” “Why not?” “Because I have no time 
to look at anything else.” Here he would give vent to political apho- 
risms of this kind: “ The Bonapartes may do what they like, but 
this will be Courbet’s century.” And, “ Sacre bleu, mes enfants! what 
a bore it is to glorify this reign in spite of oneself!” Here there would 
be passages of arms between the Realists and what they called the 
“Ornamentists,” in which the latter were not seldom vanquished by 
their stupefaction at the answers made. A young sculptor, fresh 
from the Villa Medici, essayed one evening, at dessert, to convert the 
“school of nature” to at least partial admiration. He concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ What is more graceful, more noble, more divine than the 
Etruscan vase ?” And Vallés rose at the end of the table and thundered, 
“There is the pint-pot!” Courbet would break the conversation now 
and then with a gay Bourguignon or Lorraine carol or noél. He sang 
his own songs, famous in every atelier of the Latin Quarter. The 
verses were blank, it is true (the New Religion proscribed the mere- 
tricious ornament of rhyme), but there was a sturdy rustic ring in the 
voice and music, a homely pathos or sarcasm in the words, which made 
amends for the imperfection that shocked Baudelaire. There was the 
piquant ‘ Les fraises, or ‘Mets ton chapeau de paille, the gay ‘En 
revenant un jour de Lille en Flandre,’ and the most celebrated ‘Quand 
je fume ma pipe,’ whereof the curious rhythm and mingled misan- 
thropy and tenderness never failed to move an audience. It is certain 
that Courbet knows nothing of the scansion of a metre or value of a 
note. He composed his songs by instinct many years before, when 
he gave his eccentric soirées to Ja Bohéme in his studio in the Rue 
Hautefeuille. 

In 1848 the first free exhibition of paintings was opened in Paris. 
A few young men, more enthusiastic than critical, founded at the 
same date a journal called the Pamphlet, wherein Champfleury wrote: 
“(Critics have not sufficiently remarked this year at the Salon a great 
and powerful work—‘La nuit classique de Walpurgis’—a painting 
provoked by the general idea of ‘Faust.’ I say it here, let it be re- 
membered: the unknown who has painted that nwt will be a great 
painter.” The artist’s name was Courbet. He began with ten works— 
one immense oil painting, portraits, landscapes, and drawings. The 
result of the essay at free exhibitions was that an immense popular 
cry drowned professional criticism. The public became its own high 
justiciary. Straw twisted into derisive crowns was affixed to those 
pictures which excited general contempt or ‘indignation. Courbet 
obtained a small triumph this year; in 1849 his ‘ Aprés diner 4 Ornans’ 
made him famous, He dared people a genre piece with life-sized 
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figures! It is a country scene in the evening—an uproarious dinner 
has crowned a long day’s hunt. In the shadow of an immense 
chimney-piece a young man is scraping a violin; a hunter is lighting 
his pipe; an old man listens and caresses his glass; a large bulldog is 
couched on the floor dreaming. The picture was bought by the state 
and placed in the Lille Gallery, where it rivals Van der Helst’s groups 
of burgomasters. 

His contributions to the Salon of 1851 were the ‘Casseurs de 
pierres’ and the ‘Enterrement & Ornans.’ They elicited a fiendish 
scream of disgust from nearly every art critic in Paris. Char- 
latan, revolutionist, blasphemer, were the weakest epithets hurled 
against the painter. And yet, in confidential letters to Champfleury, 
the charlatan speaks neither of system, nor revolution, nor defiance: 
he complains that his studio (a barn) is too small, and that everybody 
in the village asks to sit to him! He had drawn naively from his 
own nature, as Professor Oudot bade him, and never imagined that the 
fountain could be found so strange and foul. When echoes of the 
Paris tempest reached him in his native village, he wrote simply : 
“ Aye, my friend, all we want is a basis of thirty thousand francs to be 
veady for every eventuality. Yet there’s no need to be afraid. When 
I throw a retrospective glance and see how far we have already climbed 
without a sow, the sight encourages me, for the most difficult step is 
taken. We must put this into our heads: the more they deny us, the 
more they cry out against us, the higher we shall be raised, the greater 
will be our future. Every year taken from us now is the equivalent of 
ten future years of fame.” 

Courbet was defended in his life-long struggle with official schools, 
classic critics, an unappreciative public, by the most vigorous pens in 
France—those of Vallés, Champfleury, Planche, Proudhon. The latter 
has analysed ten or twelve of the artist’s best productions with a 
minuteness and subtlety that confounded MM. Cherbuliez, Nisard, 
and other academic professors, who could safely gibe at Courbet, but 
who scarcely dared attack the greatest polemist and pamphleteer 
of the Second Empire. He sees in the ‘ Paysans de Flagey’ a whole- 
some reaction against the idealised puppets of Leopold Robert's 
‘ Moissonneurs.’ 


“ Do you know the idea you suggest with your pretended ideal? Itis 
that you have no ideal at all, that your soul is ebbed dry, that you are only 
fit to make puppets, dolls, manikins, caricatures for the Chavrivari, and 
figures for the fashion plates. Form! we have enough and to spare; it 
has been said again and again, there is nothing more for you to do on that 
score, after the Greeks. What we want of you at this hour is to show us 
through your form a mind. And for that I warn you a far greater and 
stronger ideality is needed than that which discovered the flanks of Venus 
and the nose of Apollo.” 
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And farther on, in reference to Courbet’s ‘ Fileuse Endormie,’ the 
pamphleteer writes : 


“Courbet, who has never seen the gods, who only knows men, excels in 
the rendering of physiological beauty, rich blooded, robust, and tranquil 
of life; a beauty which, represented and fixed by art, produces on the 
senses an effect akin to that of the ideal beauty of Greek statuary. It is 


yp 


that truth is an ideal, too! 


In 1853, the Empress Eugénie was conducted through the 
Salon, and passed from Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Horsemarket’ to Courbet’s 
‘ Baigneuse.’ Her Majesty could not restrain a cry of surprise, and 
exclaimed, “Is that part of the ‘ Horsemarket’?” “Had I been 
present,” observes Proudhon, “I should have taken the liberty to 
salute her Majesty, and answer, ‘No, Madame, that is a simple bowr- 
geoise, like a good many in France, whose husband, Liberal under 
Louis Philippe, is actually one of the most devoted subjects of the 
Emperor.” The most explicit definition of Courbet’s faith and 
Utopia is perhaps the following : 


“ Courbet’s works are not caricatures. His partisans and his adver- 
saries alike allow that he remains within the limits of pure reality. They 
are not satires, albeit satirical ideas are not rare with him; but they do 
not exhaust his thought; they form a variety in his work. Impossible to 
find a satirical allusion in the ‘ Retour de la foire.? Courbet does not 
proceed by hyperbole, derision, or invective; his irony never degenerates 
into calumny; he is without hatred as without flattery. If as an artist he 
indulges in a certain rough choler, it is not against the subjects he paints, 
nor the vices he ridicules or attacks, it is against brother artists who paint 
in a wrong path. Nor can he be called a genre painter in the Dutch and 
Flemish manner. The painters of this school, tender or comic, but super- 
ficial, rarely go to the root of things, never betray a philosophic preoccu- 
pation, and reveal more imagination than observation. Courbet’s school 
says simply this: ‘ A certain thought, habit, action, or institution is declared 
by equity and philosophy true or false, just or unjust, virtuous or culpable, 
useful or injurious: I will demonstrate in my turn, by the means at my 
disposal, that this same action is also beautiful or hideous, generous or 
ignoble, gracious or brutal, spiritual or bestial, suave or sorrowful, har- 
monious or discordant: to the end, that when you have gathered concern- 
ing that object the evidence of science, the sentence of justice, and the 
sanction of art, you shall have obtained complete certitude on the subject, 
and will love or hate it for ever after.’” 


The Maitre d’Ornans has filled about two thousand canvases, 
whereof the most celebrated have constituted in every salon of the last 
twenty-five years the manifestoes of ultra Realism. His largest, the 
‘Enterrement & Ornans, was painted before Courbet had reached 
his twenty-fifth year. The ‘ Baigneuse,’ ‘Demoiselles de village,’ 
‘Demoiselles de la Seine,’ ‘ Casseurs de pierres,’ ‘ Fileuse Endormie’ 
(at the Museum of Nantes), ‘Apres diner & Ornans’ (at the Museum 
of Lille), ‘Retour de la Conférence,’ ‘ Combat de cerfs,’ ‘ Retour de la 
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foire,’ ‘ Lutteurs,’ ‘Hallali,’ ‘Biche 4 la ‘neige,’ ‘Renard 4 la neige,’ 
«Femme au perroquet, ‘ Remise de chevreuils,’ and the ‘Auméne du 
mendiant,’ are familiar to all who have followed the progress of con- 
temporary French art. The bitter war waged against him left many 
rankling traces in Courbet’s character; the Commune proved this 
much. The recollection of the insults and indignities to which he had 
been subjected led him to preach @ outrance the theory of liberty in 
art, against the system of official protection organised by the Empire. 
No more juries, no more medals, or honorary mentions ; no more bar- 
riers between the artist and the enthusiasm or contempt of the public. 
These were Courbet’s aims, and it was to realise them that he 
organised the society called the Federation of Artists, and accepted 
office under the Commune. He wished to put the artist producer in 
direct contact with the consumer. If such an ambition be wise in 
industrial economy, it needs more than the epithet Utopian to damn 
it when applied to art. The following anecdote about resumes the 
artist’s peculiar creed and exemplifies his intractable character. It 
was in 1855, before the opening of the first Universal Exhibition, 
where, it is known, the fine arts were largely represented. Some days 
before the opening, Courbet went to the Palais de l’Industrie in order 
to ascertain the position of his pictures. He found a large group 
before them, examining the Realistic studies with imposing official eye- 
glasses. “ Who are those vieua-la ?” inquired Courbet of an usher. 
“That is the jury.” “And what are the jury doing there?’ “They 
are judging the pictures.” “Ah!” emitted the painter, and proceeded 
forthwith to the Ministry of Beaux-Arts, where at that time M. Fould 
was installed. ‘ M. le Ministre, I have been to the Exhibition, and 
there is a tas de vieuw judging my pictures. I won’t be judged. 
Give me an authorization to withdraw my works.” “But this is a 
very delicate matter, my dear sir.” “Why,” said the Realist, “I paint 
pictures, I sell pictures, so Iam a dealer in pictures; let me withdraw 
my merchandise ; there’s nothing delicate in that.” “Come, come,” 
said the minister soothingly, ‘‘ we'll talk over the matter later on. 
Will you paint me a picture?” “No, we shouldn’t agree.” “But I 
am a connoisseur, mon cher ; I am a pupil of Gros.” “Ah! if you 
have been in the hands of Gros!” “And I admire your paintings 
immensely.” Courbet grew impatient. “For you see you have quite 
the Flemish manner, and the Flemish manner” “You see,” 
interrupted Courbet, “I said we should never agree. You say I paint 
in the Flemish style, and, M. le Ministre, I paint in the Courbet 
style, and go to no school save my own.” And the jury was advised 
to deal tenderly with the iconoclasts that year. 
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{READINGS IN AMERICA.| 
T1—Che Dream Woman: 


A Mystery, In Four NARRATIVES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


[Inrropucrory Nore.—The original version of this story was pub- 
lished, many years since, in ‘Household Words,’ and was afterwards 
printed in the collection of my shorter stories called ‘The Queen of 
Hearts.’ In the present version—written for my public readings in 
the United States—new characters and new incidents are introduced ; 
and a new beginning and ending have been written. Indeed, the 
whole complexion of the narrative differs so essentially from the older 
and shorter version, as to justify me in believing that the reader will 


find in these pages what is, to all practical intents and purposes, a 
new story.—W. C.] 


PERSONS OF THE MYSTERY. 


Francis RAVEN - (Ostler). 

Mrs. RAVEN .. a me (His mother). 

Mrs. CHANCE .. - (His aunt). 
ac Se = (His master and mistress). 
JOSEPH RIGOBERT ... ‘a (His fellow-servant). 
Atic1a WARLOCK ae ‘s (His wife). 


PERIOD—THE PRESENT TIME. 


ScENE—PARTLY IN ENGLAND, PARTLY IN FRANCE. 


THE FIRST NARRATIVE. 


InTRoDUcTORY STATEMENT OF THE Facts. By Percy FAIRBANK. 


I. 


“ Huxo, there! Ostler! Hullo-o-o !” 
“My dear! why don’t you look for the bell ?” 
“T have looked—there is no bell.” 
P “ And nobody in the yard. How very extraordinary! Call again, 
ear.” 
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“Ostler! Hullo, there! Ostler-r-r!” 

My second call echoes through empty space, and rouses nobody— 
produces in short no visible result. Iam at the end of my resources 
—I don’t know what to say or what to do next. Here I stand in the 
solitary inn yard of a strange town, with two horses to hold, and a 
lady to take care of. By way of adding to my responsibilities, it so 
happens that one of the horses is dead lame, and that the lady is my 
wife. 

Who am I—you will ask. 

There is plenty of time to answer the question. Nothing happens; 
and nobody appears to receive us. Let me introduce myself and my 
wife. 

I am Percy Fairbank—English gentleman—age (let us say) forty 
—no profession—moderate politics—middle height—fair complexion 
—easy character—plenty of money. 

My wife is a French lady. She was Mademoiselle Clotilde Delorge 
—when I was first presented to her at her father’s house in France. 
I fell in love with her—TI really don’t know why. Itmight have been 
because I was perfectly idle, and had nothing else to do at the time. 
Or it might have been because all my friends said she was the very 
last woman whom I ought to think of marrying. On the surface, I 
must own, there is nothing in common between Mrs. Fairbank and 
me. She is tall; she is dark; she is nervous, excitable, romantic ; in 
all her opinions, she proceeds to extremes. What could such a woman 
see in me? what could I see in her? I know no more than you do. 
In some mysterious manner, we exactly suit each other. We have 
been man and wife for ten years—and our only regret is, that we have 
no children. I don’t know what you may think—TI call that (upon 
the whole) a happy marriage. 

So much for ourselves. The next question is—what has brought 
us into the inn yard ? and why am I obliged to turn groom, and hold 
the horses ? 

We live, for the most part, in France—at the country house in 
which my wife and I first met. Occasionally, by way of variety, we 
pay visits to my friends in England. We are paying one of those 
visits now. Our host is an old college friend of mine, possessed of a 
fine estate in Somersetshire ; and we have arrived at his house—called 
Farleigh Hall—towards the close of the hunting-season. 

On the day of which I am now writing—destined to be a memorable 
day in our calendar—the hounds meet at Farleigh Hall. Mrs. Fair- 
bank and I are mounted on two of the best horses in my friend's 
stables. We are quite unworthy of that distinction; for we know 
nothing, and care nothing, about hunting. On the other hand, we 
delight in riding, and we enjoy the breezy spring morning and the 
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fair and fertile English landscape surrounding us on every side. 
While the hunt prospers, we follow the hunt. But when a check 
occurs—when time passes and patience is sorely tried; when the 
bewildered dogs run hither and thither, and strong language falls from 
the lips of exasperated sportsmen—vwe fail to take any further interest 
in the proceedings. We turn our horses’ heads in the direction of a 
grassy lane, delightfully shaded by trees. We trot merrily along the 
lane, and find ourselves on an open common. We gallop across the 
common, and follow the windings of a second lane. We cross a brook, 
we pass through a village, we emerge into pastoral solitude among the 
hills. The horses toss their heads, and neigh to each other, and 
enjoy it as much as we do. The hunt is forgotten. We areas happy 
as a couple of children; we are actually singing a French song— 
when in one moment our merriment comes to an end. My wife’s 
horse sets one of his fore-feet on a loose stone, and stumbles. His 
rider’s ready hand saves him from falling. But, at the first attempt 
he makes to go on, the sad truth shows itself—a tendon is strained : 
the horse is lame. 

What is to be done? We are strangers in a lonely part of the 
country. Look where we may, we see no signs of a human habitation. 
There is nothing for it but to take the bridle-road up the hill, and try 
what we can discover on the other side. I transfer the saddles, and 
mount my wife on my own horse. He is not used to carry a lady ; he 
misses the familiar pressure of a man’s legs on either side of him; he 
fidgets and starts and kicks up the dust. I follow on foot, at a 
respectful distance from his heels, leading the lame horse. Is there a 
more miserable object on the face of creation than a lame horse? I 
have seen lame men and lame dogs who were cheerful creatures—but 
I never yet saw a lame horse who didn’t look heartbroken over his 
own misfortune. 

For half-an-hour, my wife capers and curvets sideways along the 
bridle-road. I trudge on behind her; and the heartbroken horse 
halts behind me. Hard by the top of the hill, our melancholy pro- 
cession passes a Somersetshire peasant at work in a field. I summon 
the man to approach us ; and the man looks at me stolidly, from the 
middle of the field, without stirring a step. I ask at the top of my 
voice how far it is to Farleigh Hall. The Somersetshire peasant 
answers at the top of his voice, 

“Vourteen mile. Gi’ oi a drap o’ zyder.” 

I translate (for my wife’s benefit) from the Somersetshire language 
into the English language. We are fourteen miles from Farleigh 
Hall; and our friend in the field desires to be rewarded for giving 
us that information, with a drop of cider. ‘There is the peasant, 
painted by himself! Quite a bit of character, my dear! Quite a bit 
of character ! 
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Mrs. Fairbank doesn’t view the study of agricultural human nature 
with my relish. Her fidgety horse will not allow her a moment’s: 
repose ; she is beginning to lose her temper. 

“We can’t go fourteen miles in this way,” she says. ‘“ Where is 
the nearest inn? Ask that brute in the field ! ” 

I take a shilling from my pocket and hold it up in the sun. The 
shilling exercises magnetic virtues. The shilling draws the peasant 
slowly towards me from the middle of the field. I inform him that 
we want to put up the horses, and to hire a carriage to take us back 
to Farleigh Hall. Where can we do that? The peasant answers 
(with his eye on the shilling) :— 

“ At Oonderbridge, to be zure.” (At Underbridge, to be sure.) 

“Ts it far to Underbridge ?” 

The peasant repeats, “ Var to Oonderbridge? ”—and laughs at 
the question. ‘‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!” (Underbridge is evidently close by— 
if we could only find it.) “Will you show us the way, my man?” 
“Will you gi’ oi a drap o’ zyder?” I courteously bend my head, 
and point to the shilling. The agricultural intelligence exerts itself. 
The peasant joins our melancholy procession. My wife is a fine 
woman, but he never once looks at my wife—and, more extraordinary 
still, he never even looks at the horses. His eyes are with his mind 
—and his mind is on the shilling. 

We reach the top of the hill—and, behold on the other side, nest- 
ling in a valley, the shrine of our pilgrimage, the town of Under- 
bridge. Here our guide claims his shilling, and leaves us to find out 
the inn for ourselves. I am constitutionally a polite man. I say 
“Good morning” at parting. The guide looks at me with the shilling 
between his teeth to make sure that itis a good one. “ Marnin!” he 
says savagely—and turns his back on us, as if we had offended him. 
A curious product, this, of the growth of civilization. If I didn’t see 
a church spire at Underbridge, I might suppose that we had lost 
ourselves on a savage island. 


Il, 


Arrivine at the town, we have no difficulty in finding the inn. The 
town is composed of one desolate street; and midway in that street 
stands the inn—an ancient stone building sadly out of repair. The 
painting on the signboard is obliterated. ‘The shutters over the long 
range of front windows are all closed. A cock and his hens are the 
only living creatures at the door. Plainly, this is one of the old inns 
of the stage-coach period, ruined by the railway. We pass through 
the open arched doorway, and find no one to welcome us. We 
advance into the stable-yard behind; I assist my wife to dismount— 
and there we are in the position already disclosed to view, at the 
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opening of this narrative. No bell to ring. No human creature to 
answer when I call. I stand helpless, with the bridles of the horses 
in my hand. Mrs. Fairbank saunters gracefully down the length of 
the yard, and, does—what all women do, when they find themselves 
in a strange place. She opens every door as she passes it, and peeps 
in. On my side, I have just recovered my breath ; I am on the point 
of shouting for the ostler for the third, and last time—when I hear 
Mrs. Fairbank suddenly call to me. 

“Percy! come here!” 

Her voice is eager and agitated. She has opened a last door at 
the end of the yard,—and has started back from. some sight which 
has suddenly met her view. I hitch the horses’ bridles on a rusty 
nail in the wall near me, and join my wife. She has turned pale, and 
catches me nervously by the arm. 

“Good Heavens!” she cries— look at that!” 

I look—and what do I see ? 

I see a dingy little stable, containing two stalls. In one stall, a 
horse is munching his corn. In the other, a man is lying asleep on 
the litter. 

A worn, withered, woe-begone man in an ostler’s dress. His hollow 
wrinkled cheeks, his scanty grizzled hair, his dry yellow skin, tell 
their own tale of past sorrow or suffering. There is an ominous 
frown on his eyebrows—there is a painful nervous contraction on one 
side of his mouth. I hear him breathing convulsively when I first look 
in; he shudders and sighs in his sleep. It is not a pleasant sight to 
see—and I turn round instinctively to the bright sunlight in the yard. 
My wife turns me back again in the direction of the stable door. 

“Wait!” she says. “ Wait! he may do it again.” 

“Do what again ?” 

“He was talking in his sleep, Percy, when I first looked in. He 
was dreaming some dreadful dream. Hush! he’s beginning again. 

I look and listen. The man stirs on his miserable bed. The man 
speaks, in a quick fierce whisper, through his clenched teeth. ‘“ Wake 
up! Wake up, there! Murder!” 

There is an interval of silence, He moves one lean arm slowly 
until it rests over his throat; he shudders, and turns on his straw ; 
he raises his arm from his throat, and feebly stretches it out; his 
hand clutches at the straw on the side towards which he has turned ; 
he seems to fancy that he is grasping at the edge of something; I 
see his lips begin to move again; I step softly into the stable; my 
wife follows me, with her hand fast clasped in mine. We both bend 
over him. He is talking: once more in his sleep—strange talk, mad 
talk, this time. 

“Light grey eyes” (we hear him say), “and a droop in the left eye- 
lid—flaxen hair, with a gold-yellow streak in it—all right, mother! 
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fair white arms with a down on them—little, lady’s hand, with a 
teddish look round the finger-nails—the knife—the cursed knife— 
first on one side, then on the other—aha, you she-devil! where is the 
knife ?” 

He stops and grows restless on a sudden. We see him writhing 
on the straw. He throws up both his hands and gasps hysterically 
for breath. His eyes open suddenly. Jor a moment they look at 
nothing, with a vacani glitter in them—then they close again in 
deeper sleep. Is he dreaming still? Yes—but the dream seems to 
have taken a new course. When he speaks next, the tone is altered ; 
the words are few—sadly and imploringly repeated over and over 
again. “Say you love me! I am so fond of you. Say you love me! 
say you love me!” He sinks into deeper and deeper sleep, faintly 
repeating those words. They die away on his lips. He speaks no 
more. 

By this time, Mrs. Fairbank has got over her terror. She is de- 
voured by curiosity now. The miserable creature on the straw has 
appealed to the imaginative side of her character. Her illimitable 
appetite for romance hungers and thirsts for more. She shakes me 
impatiently by the arm. ‘‘ Do you hear? ‘There is a woman at the 
bottom of it, Percy! There is love and murder in it, Percy! 
Where are the people of the inn? Go into the yard, and call to 
them again.” 

My wife belongs, on her mother’s side, to the South of France. 
The South of France breeds fine women with hot tempers. I say no 
more. Married men will understand my position. Single men may 
need to be told that there are occasions when we must not only love 
and honour—we must also obey, our wives. 

I turn to the stable door to obey my wife, and find myself con- 
fronting a stranger, who stands watching us. The stranger is a tiny 
sleepy, rosy old man, with a vacant pudding-face, and a shining bald 
head. He wears drab breeches and gaiters, and a respectable square- 
tailed ancient black-coat. I feel instinctively that here is the land- 
lord of the inn. 

“Good morning, sir,” says the rosy old man. “I’m a little hard 
of hearing. Was it you that was a calling just now in the yard ?” 

Before I can answer, my wife interposes. She insists (in a shrill 
voice, adapted to our host’s hardness of hearing) on knowing who 
that unfortunate person is sleeping on the straw? ‘“ Where does he 
come from? Why does he say such dreadful things in his sleep? Is 
he married or single? Did he ever fall in love with a murderess? 
What sort of a looking woman was she? Did she really stab him or 
not? In short, dear Mr. Landlord, tell us the whole story !” 

Dear Mr. Landlord waits -drowsily until Mrs. Fairbank has quite 
done—then delivers himself of his reply as follows :— 
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“His name’s Francis Raven. He's an Independent Methodist. 
He was forty-five year old last birthday. And he’s myostler. That's 
his story.” 

My wife’s hot Southern temper finds its way to her foot, and ex- 
presses itself by a stamp on the stable yard. 

The landlord turns himself sleepily round, and looks at the horses. 
“A fine pair of horses, them two in the yard. Do you want to put 
’em up in my stables?” I reply in the affirmative bya nod. The 
landlord, bent on making himself agreeable to my wife, addresses her 
once more. “I’m a going to wake Francis Raven. He’s an Inde- 
pendent Methodist. He was forty-five year old last birthday. And 
he’s my ostler. That's his story.” 

Having issued this second edition of his interesting narrative, the 
landlord enters the stable. We follow him, to see how he will wake 
Francis Raven, and what will happen upon that. The stable-broom 
stands in a corner; the landlord takes it—advances towards the 
sleeping ostler—and coolly stirs the man up with the broom as if he 
was a wild beast in a cage. Francis Raven starts to his feet with a 
ery of terror—looks at us wildly, with a horrid glare of suspicion in 
his eyes—recovers himself the next moment—and suddenly changes 
into a decent quiet respectable serving-man. 

“T beg your pardon, ma'am. I beg your pardon, sir.” 

The tone and manner in which he makes his apologies are both 
above his apparent station in life. I begin to catch the infection of 
Mrs. Fairbank’s interest in this man. We both follow him out into 
the yard, to see what he will do with the horses. The manner in 
which he lifts the injured leg of the lame horse tells me at once that 
he understands his business. Quickly and quietly, he leads the 
animals into an empty stable; quickly and quietly, he gets a bucket 
of hot water, and puts the lame horse’s leg into it. “The warm 
water will reduce the swelling, sir. I will bandage the leg after- 
wards.” All that he does is done intelligently; all that he says, 
he says to the purpose. Nothing wild, nothing strange about him, 
now. Is this the same man whom we heard talking in his sleep ? 
the same man who woke with that cry of terror and that horrid 
suspicion in his eyes? I determine to try him with one or two 
questions. 


III. 


“Nor much to do here,” I say to the ostler. 

“ Very little to do, sir,” the ostler replies. 

“ Anybody staying in the house ?” 

“The house is quite empty, sir.” 

“T thought you were all dead. I could make nobody hear me.” 
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“The landlord is very deaf, sir, and the waiter is out on am 
errand.” 

“Yes—and yow were fast asleep in the stable. Do you often take- 
a nap in the day-time ?” 

The worn face of the ostler faintly flushes. His eyes look away 
from my eyes for the first time. Mrs. Fairbank furtively pinches my 
arm. Are we on the eve of a discovery at last? I repeat my ques- 
tion. The man has no civil alternative but to give me an answer. 
The answer is given in these words : 

“‘T was tired out, sir. You wouldn’t have found me asleep in the 
day-time but for that.” 

“Tired out, eh ? You had been hard at work, I suppose ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ What was it, then ?” 

“He hesitates again, and answers unwillingly, “I was up all 
night.” 

“Up all night? Anything going on in the town?” 

“ Nothing going on, sir.” 

* Anybody ill ?” 

“ Nobody ill, sir.” 

That reply is the last. Try as I may, I can extract nothing more 
from him. He turns away and busies himself in attending to the 
horse’s leg. I leave the stable, to speak to the landlord about the 
carriage which is to take us back to Farleigh Hali. Mrs. Fairbank 
remains with the ostler, and favours me with a look at parting. The 
look says plainly, “J mean to find out why he was up all night. 
Leave him to Me.” 

The ordering of the carriage is easily accomplished. The inn 
possesses one horse and one chaise. The landlord has a story to tell 
of the horse, and a story to tell of the chaise. They resemble the: 
story of Francis Raven—with this exception, that the horse and 
chaise belong to no religious persuasion. “The horse will be nine- 
year-old next birthday. I’ve had the shay for four and twenty year. 
Mr. Max of Underbridge, he bred the horse; and Mr. Pooley of 
Yeovil, he built the shay. It’s my horse and my shay. And that’s 
their story!” Having relieved his mind of these details, the landlord 
proceeds to put the harness on the horse. By way of assisting him, I 
drag the chaise into the yard. Just as our preparations are completed, 
Mrs. Fairbank appears. A moment or two later the ostler follows her 
out. He has bandaged the horse’s leg, and is now ready to drive us to 
Farleigh Hall. I observe signs of agitation in his face and manner, 
which suggest that my wife has found her way into his confidence. 
I put the question to her privately in a corner of the yard. “ Well? 
Have you found out why Francis Raven was up all night ?” 

Mrs. Fairbank has an eye to dramatic effect. Instead of answering 
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plainly, Yes or No, she suspends the interest and excites the audience 
by putting a question on her side. 

“What is the day of the month, dear ?” 

“The day of the month is the 1st of March.” 

“The 1st of March, Percy, is Francis Raven's birthday.” 

I try to look as if I was interested—and don’t succeed. 

“Francis was born,” Mrs. Fairbank proceeds gravely, “at two 
o'clock in the morning.” 

I begin to wonder whether my wife’s intellect is going the way of 
the landlord’s intellect. “Is that all?’ I ask. 

“It is moé all,” Mrs. Fairbank answers. “Francis Raven sits up- 
on the morning of his birthday, because he is afraid to go to bed.” 

‘* And why is he afraid to go to bed ?” 

“ Because he is in peril of his life.” _ 

“On his birthday ?” 

“On his birthday. At fwo o’clock in the morning. As regularly as 
the birthday comes round.” 

There she stops. Has she discovered no more than that? No 
more thus far. I begin to feel really interested by this time. I ask 
eagerly what it means? Mrs. Fairbank points mysteriously to the 
chaise—with Francis Raven (hitherto our ostler, now our coachman) 
waiting for us to getin. The chaise has a seat for two in front—and a 
seat for one behind. My wife casts another warning look at me, and 
places herself on the seat in front. 

The necessary consequence of this arrangement is, that Mrs.. 
Fairbank sits by the side of the driver, during a journey of two 
hours and more. Need I state the result? It would be an insult to 
your intelligence to state the result? Let me offer you my place 
in the chaise. And let Francis Raven tell his terrible story to you, as 
he told it to us, in his own words. 


THE SECOND NARRATIVE. 
THE Ostier’s Story. TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


IV. 


Ir is now ten years ago, since I got my first warning of the great 
trouble of my life, in the Vision of a Dream. 

I shall be better able to tell you about it, if you will please suppose 
yourselves to be drinking tea along with us in our little cottage in 
Cambridgeshire, ten years since. 

The time was the close of day; and there were three of us at the 
table—namely, my mother; myself; and my mother’s sister, Mrs. 
Chance. These two were Scotchwomen by birth; and both were widows. 
There was no other resemblance between them that I can call to 
mind. My mother had lived all her life in England, and had no more 
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of the Seotch brogue on her tongue than I have. My aunt Chance 
had never been out of Scotland until she came to keep house with 
my mother after her husband’s death. And when she opened her 
lips you heard broad Scotch, I can tell you, if ever you heard it 
yet! 

As it fell out, there was a matter of some consequence in debate 
among us that evening. It was this: whether I should do well or not 
to take a long journey on foot, the next morning. 

Now the next morning happened to be the day before my birthday ; 
and the purpose of the journey was to offer myself for a situation as 
groom, at a great house in the neighbouring county to ours. The 
place was reported as likely to fall vacant in about three weeks’ time. 
I was as well fitted to fill it as any other man. In the prosperous 
days of our family, my father had been manager of a training- 
stable ; and he had kept me employed among the horses from my 
boyhood upward. Please to excuse my troubling you with these 
small matters. They all fit into my story farther on, as you will soon 
find out. 

My poor mother was dead against my leaving home on the morrow. 

“You can never walk all the way there and all the way back again 
by to-morrow night,” she says. “The end of it will be that you will 
sleep away from home on your birthday. You have never done that 
yet, Francis, since your father’s death. I don’t like your doing it now. 
Wait a day longer, my son—only one day.” 

For my own part, I was weary of being idle ; and I couldn't abide 
the notion of delay. Even one day might make all the differ- 
ence. Some other man might take time by the forelock, and get the 
place. 

“ Consider how long I have been out of work,” I says—“ and don’t 
ask me to put off the journey. I won't fail you, mother. I'll get 
back by to-morrow night, if I have to pay my last sixpence for a lift 
in a cart.” 

My mother shook her head. “I don’t like it, Francis—I don’t 
like it!” ‘There was no moving her from that view. We argued and 
argued, until we were both at a dead lock. It ended in our agreeing 
to refer the difference between us to my mother’s sister, Mrs. Chance. 

While we were trying hard to convince each other, my aunt Chance 
sat as dumb as a fish, stirring her tea and thinking her own thoughts. 
When we made our appeal to her, she seemed as it were to wake up. 
“Ye baith refer it to my puir judgment?” she says, in her broad 
Scotch. We both answered Yes. Upon that my aunt Chance 
first cleared the tea-table, and then pulled out from the pocket of her 
gown a pack of cards. 

Don’t run away, if you please, with the notion that this was done 
lightly, with a view to amuse my mother and me. My aunt Chance 
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seriously believed that she could look into the future by telling 
fortunes on the cards. She did nothing herself without first consulting 
the cards; and she could give no more serious proof of her interest in 
my welfare than the proof which she was offering now. I don’t say it 
profanely ; I only mention the fact—the cards had, in some incompre- 
hensible way, got themselves jumbled up together with her religious 
convictions. You meet with people nowadays who believe in spirits 
working by way of tables and chairs. On the same principle (if there 
is any principle in it) my aunt Chance believed in Providence working 
by way of the cards. 

“ Whether you are right, Francis, or your mither—whether ye will 
do weel or ill, the morrow, to go or stay—the cairds will tell it. We 
are a’ in the hands of Proavidence. The cairds will tell it.” 

Hearing this, my mother turned her head aside, with something of 
a sour look in her face. Her sister’s notions about the cards were 
little better than flat blasphemy, to her mind. But she kept her 
opinion to herseif. My aunt Chance, to own the truth, had inherited, 
through her late husband, a pension of thirty pounds a year. This 
was an important contribution to our housekeeping—and we poor re- 
lations were bound to treat her with a certain respect. As for myself 
—if my poor father never did anything else for me before he fell into 
difficulties—he gave me a good education, and raised me (thank God) 
above superstitions of all sorts. However, a very little amused me in 
those days ; and I waited to have my fortune told, as patiently as if I 
believed in it too ! 

My aunt began her hocus-pocus by throwing out all the cards in the 
pack under seven. She shuftled the rest, with her left hand, for luck ; 
and then she gave them to me to cut. “ Wi’ yer left hand, Francie. 
Mind that! Pet yer trust in Proavidence—but dinna forget that yer 
luck’s in yer left hand!” A long and roundabout shifting of the 
cards followed, reducing them in number, until there were just fifteen 
of them left, laid out neatly before my aunt in a half circle. The 
card which happened to lay outermost, at the right-hand end of the 
circle, was, according to rule in such cases, the card chosen to represent 
Me. By way of being appropriate to my situation as a poor groom 
out of work, the card was—the King of Diamonds. 

“T tak’ up the King o’ Diamants,” says my aunt. “I count seven 
cairds fra’ richt to left; and I humbly ask a blessing on what follows.” 
My aunt shut her eyes as if she was saying grace before meat, and 
held up to me the seventh card. I called the seventh card—the 
Queen of Spades. My aunt opened her eyes again in a hurry, and 
cast a sly look my way. “The Queen o’ Spades means a dairk 
woman. Ye'll be thinking in secret, Francie, of a dairk woman ?” 

When a man has been out of place for more than three months, his 
mind isn’t troubled much with thinking of women—light or dark. I 
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was thinking of the groom’s place at the great house; and I tried 
to say so. My aunt Chance wouldn’t listen. She treated my in- 
terruption with contempt. ‘ Hoot-toot! there’s the caird in your 
hand! If ye’re no thinking of her to-day, ye'll be thinking of her 
to-morrow. Where's the harm of thinking of a dairk woman! I 
was aince a dairk woman myself, before my hair was grey. Haud 
yer peace, F'rancie—and watch the cairds.” 

I watched the cards as I was told. There were seven left on the 
table. My aunt removed two from one end of the row and two from 
the other—and desired me to call the two outermost of the three cards 
now left on the table. I called The Ace of Clubs, and The Ten of 
Diamonds. My aunt Chance lifted her eyes to the ceiling with a 
look of devout gratitude which sorely tried my mother’s patience. The 
Ace of Clubs and The Ten of Diamonds, taken together, signified— 
first, good news (evidently the news of the groom’s place!) ; secondly, 
a journey that lay before me (pointing plainly to my journey to- 
morrow !); thirdly and lastly, a sum of money (probably the groom’s 
wages!) waiting to find its way into my pockets. Having told my 
fortune in these encouraging terms, my aunt declined to carry the 
experiment any farther. “ Ih, lad! it’s a clean tempting of Proavi- 
dence to ask mair o’ the cairds then the cairds have tauld us noo. Gae 
yer ways to-morrow to the great hoose. A dairk woman will meet ye 
at the gate; and she'll have a hand in getting ye the groom’s place, 
wi a’ the graitifications and pairquisites appertaining to the same. 
And, mebbe, when yer poaket’s full o’ money, ye'll no’ be forgettin yer 
aunt Chance, maintaining her ain unbleemished widowhood—wi’ 
Proavidence assistin’—on thratty punds a year !” 

I promised to remember my aunt Chance (who had the defect, by 
way, of being a terribly greedy person after money), on the next 
happy occasion when my poor empty pockets were to be filled at last. 
This done, I looked at my mother. She had agreed to take her sister 
for umpire between us—and her sister had given it in my favour. 
She raised no more objections. Silently, she got on her feet, and 
kissed me, and sighed bitterly—and so left the room. My aunt 
‘Chance shook her head. “I doubt, Francie, yer puir mither has but 
a heathen notion of the vairtue of the cairds !” 

By daylight the next morning, I set forth on my journey. I looked 
back at the cottage as I opened the garden gate. At one window was 
my mother, with her handkerchief to her eyes. Atthe other, stood my 
aunt Chance, holding up the Queen of Spades by way of encouraging 
me at starting. I waved my hand to both of them in token of farewell, 
and stepped out briskly into the road. It was then the last day of 
February. Be pleased to remember, in connection with this, that the 
first of March was the day, and two o'clock in the morning the hour, 
of my birth. 
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V. 


Now you know how I came to leave home. The next thing to tell is, 
what happened on the journey. 

I reached the great house in reasonably good time considering the 
distance. At the very first trial of it, the prophecy of the cards turned 
out to be wrong. The person who met me at the lodge-gate was not 
a dark woman—in fact, not a woman at all—but a boy. He directed 
me on the way to the servants’ offices; and there again the cards were 
all wrong. I encountered, not one woman, but three—and not one 
of the three was dark. I have stated that Iam not superstitious, 
and I have told the truth. But I must own that I did feel a certain 
fluttering at the heart when I made my bow to the steward, and told 
him what business had brought me to the house. His answer com- 
pleted the discomfiture of aunt Chance’s fortune-telling. My ill-luck 
still pursued me. That very morning, another man had applied for 
the groom’s place, and had got it. 

I swallowed my disappointment as well as I could—and thanked 
the steward—and went to the inn in the village to get the rest and 
food which I sorely needed by this time. 

Before starting on my homeward walk, I made some inquiries at 
the inn, and found out that I might save a few miles, on my return, 
by following a new road. Furnished with full instructions, several 
times repeated, as to the various turnings I was to take, I set forth, 
and walked on till the evening with only one stoppage for bread and 
cheese. Just as it was getting towards dark, the rain came on and 
the wind began to rise; and I found myself, to make matters worse, 
in a part of the country with which I was entirely unacquainted, 
though I guessed myself to be some fifteen miles from home. The 
first house I found to inquire at, was a lonely roadside inn, standing 
on the outskirts of a thick wood. Solitary as the place looked, it was 
welcome to a lost man who was also hungry, thirsty, footsore and wet. 
The landlord was civil and respectable-looking ; and the price he asked 
for a bed was reasonable enough. I was grieved to disappoint my 
mother. But there was no conveyance to be had, and I could go no 
farther afoot that night. My weariness fairly forced me to stop at 
the inn. 

I may say for myself that I am a temperate man. My supper 
simply consisted of some rashers of bacon, a slice of home-made bread, 
and a pint of ale. I did not go to bed immediately after this moderate 
meal, but sat up with the landlord, talking about my bad prospects 
and my long run of ill-luck, and diverging from these topics to the 
subjects of horse-flesh and racing. Nothing was said either by myself, 
my host, or the few labourers who strayed into the tap-room, which 
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could, in the slightest degree, excite my mind, or set my fancy— 
which is only a small fancy at the best of times—playing tricks with 
my common-sense. 

At a little after eleven the house was closed. I went round with 
the landlord, and held the candle while the doors and lower windows 
were being secured. I noticed with surprise the strength of the bolts, 
bars, and iron-sheathed shutters. 

“You see, we are rather lonely here,” says the landlord. “ We never 
have had any attempts made to break in yet, but it’s always as well 
to be on the safe side. When nobody is sleeping here, I am the only 
man in the house. My wife and daughter are timid, and the servant- 
girl takes after her missuses. Another glass of ale, before you turn 
in ?—No!—Well, how such a sober man as you comes to be out of 
place, is more than I can understand for one.—Here’s where you're to 
sleep. You're the only lodger to-night, and I think you'll say my 
missus has done her best to make you comfortable. You're quite sure 
you won't have another glass of ale?—very well. Good night. 

It was half-past eleven by the clock in the passage as we went up- 
stairs to the bedroom. The window looked out on the wood at the back 
of the house. 

I locked my door, set my candle on the chest of drawers, and wearily 
got me ready for bed. The bleak wind was still blowing, and the 
solemn surging moan of it in the wood was very dreary to hear through 
the night silence. I felt strangely wakeful. I resolved to keep the 
candle alight until I began to grow sleepy. The truth is, I was not 
quite myself. I was depressed in mind by my disappointment of the 
morning; and I was worn out in body by my long walk. Between 
the two, I own I couldn’t face the prospect of lying awake in the 
darkness, listening to the dismal moan of the wind in the wood. 

Sleep stole on me before I was aware of it: my eyes closed, and I 
fell off to rest, without having so much as thought of extinguishing 
the candle. 

‘The next thing that I remember was a faint shivering that ran 
through me from head to foot, and a dreadful sinking pain at my 
heart, such as I had never felt before. The shivering only disturbed 
my slumbers—the pain woke me instantly. In one moment I passed 
from a state of sleep to a state of wakefulness—my eyes wide open— 
my mind clear on a sudden as if by a miracle. 

The candle had burnt down nearly to the last morsel of tallow, but 
the unsnuffed wick had just fallen off, and the light was, for the 
moment, fair and full. 

Between the foot of the bed and the closed door, I saw a person in 
my room. The person was a woman, standing looking at me, with a 
knife in her hand. 

It does no credit to my courage to confess it—but the truth ¢s the 
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truth. I was struck speechless with terror. There I lay with my 
eyes on the woman; there the woman stood (with her knife in her 
hand) with her eyes on me. 

She said not a word as we stared each other in the face; but she 
moved after a little—moved slowly towards the left-hand side of the 
bed. 

The light fell full on her face. A fair fine woman, with yellowish 
flaxen hair, and light grey eyes with a droop in the left eyelid. I 
noticed these things and fixed them in my mind, before she was quite 
round at the side of the bed. Without saying a word; without any 
change in the stony stillness of her face ; without any noise following 
her footfall, she came closer and closer ; stopped at the bed-head, and 
lifted the knife to stab me. I laid my arm over my throat to save it; 
but, as I saw the blow coming, I threw my hand across the bed to the 
right side, and jerked my body over that way, just as the knife came 
down like lightning on the mattress within a hairsbreadth of my 
shoulder. 

My eyes fixed on her arm and her hand—she gave me time to look 
at them as she slowly drew her knife out of the bed. A white well- 
shaped arm, with a pretty down lying lightly over the fair skin. A 
delicate lady’s hand, with a pink flush round the finger-nails. 

She drew the knife out, and passed back again slowly to the foot of 
the bed; she stopped there for a moment looking at me; then she 
came on without saying a word; without any change in the stony 
stillness of her face ; without any noise following her footfall—came 
on to the side of the bed where I now lay. 

Getting near me, she lifted the knife again, and I drew myself away 
to the left side. She struck, as before, right into the mattress, with a 
swift downward action of her arm; and she missed me as before by a 
hairsbreadth. This time my eyes wandered from her to the knife. It 
was like the large clasp-knives which labouring men use to cut their 
bread and bacon with. Her delicate little fingers did not hide more 
than two-thirds of the handle; I noticed that it was made of buck- 
horn, clean and shining as the blade was, and looking like new. 

For the second time she drew the knife out of the bed, and suddenly 
hid it away in the wide sleeve of her gown. That done, she stopped 
by the bedside, watching me. For an instant I saw her standing in 
that position—then the wick of the spent candle fell over into the 
socket. The flame dwindled to a little blue point, and the room grew 
dark. 

A moment, or less if possible, passed so—and then the wick flamed 
up, smokily, for the last time. My eyes were still looking for her over 
the right-hand side of the bed when the last flash of light came. Look 


as I might, I could see nothing. The woman with the knife was 
to) 
gone. 
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I began to get back to myself again. I could feel my heart beating ; 
I could hear the woful moaning of the wind in the wood; I could leap 
up in bed, and give the alarm before she escaped from the house. 
“Murder! Wake up there! Murder!” 

Nobody answered to the alarm. I rose and groped my way through 
the darkness to the door of the room. By that way she must have got 
in. By that way she must have gone out. 

The door of the room was fast locked, exactly as I had left it on 
going to bed! I looked at the window. The window was fast locked, 
too. 

For a moment I stood lost in amazement. Then, hearing a voice 
outside, I opened the door. There was the landlord, coming towards 
me along the passage, with his burning candle in one hand, and his 
gun in the other. 

“‘ What is it ?” he says, looking at me in no very friendly way. 

I could only answer him in a whisper. “A woman, with a knife 
in her hand. In my room. A fair, yellow-haired woman. She jobbed 
at me with the knife, twice over.” 

He lifted his candle, and looked at me steadily from head to foot. 

“She seems to have missed you twice over.” 

“T dodged the knife as it came down. It struck the bed each time. 
Go in, and see.” 

The landlord took his candle into the bedroom immediately. In 
less than a minute he came out again into the passage in a violent 
passion. 

“The devil fly away with you and your woman with the knife! 
There isn’t a mark in the bed-clothes anywhere. What do you mean 
by coming into a man’s place and frightening his family out of their 
wits by a dream ?” 

A dream? The woman who had tried to stab me, not a living 
human being like myself? I began to shake and shiver. The horrors 
got hold of me at the bare thought of it. 

“T'll leave the house,” I said. “Better out on the road in the rain 
and dark, than back again in that room, after what I’ve seen in it. 
Lend me the light to get my clothes by, and tell me what I’m to 

ay.” 

The landlord led the way back with his light into the bedroom. 
‘Pay ?” says he. “ You'll find your score on the slate when you go 
downstairs. I wouldn’t haye taken you in for all the money you’ve 
got about you, if [ had known your dreaming, screeching ways before- 
hand. Look at the bed. Where's the cut of a knife in it? Look at 
the window—is the lock bursted? Look at the door (which I heard 
you fasten yourself)—is it broke in? A murdering woman with a 
knife in my house! You ought to be ashamed of yourself !” 

My eyes followed his hand as it pointed first to the bed—then to 
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the window—then to the door. There was no gainsaying it. The bed 
sheet was as sound as on the day it was made. The window was fast. 
The door hung on its hinges as steady asever. I huddled my clothes 
on without speaking. We went down stairs together. I looked at the 
clock in the bar room. ‘lhe time was twenty minutes past two in the 
morning. I paid my bill; and the landlord let me out. The rain 
had ceased ; but the night was dark, and the wind was bleaker than 
ever. Little did the darkness, or the cold, or the doubt about the way 
home matter to me. My mind was away from all these things. My 
mind was fixed on the vision in the bedroom. What had I seen trying 
to murder me? ‘The creature of a dream? Or that other creaiure 
from the world beyond the grave, whom’ men call ghost? I could 
make nothing of it as I walked along in the night. I had made 
nothing of it by midday—when I stood at last, after many times 
missing my road, on the doorstep of home. 


VI. 
My mother came out alone to welcome me back. There were no 
secrets between us two. I told her all that had happened—just as I 
have told it to you. 

She kept silence till I had done. And then she put a question to 
me. 

“What time was it, Francis, when you saw the Woman in your 
Dream ?” 

I had looked at the clock when I left the inn, and had noticed that 
the hands pointed to twenty minutes past two. Allowing for the 
time consumed in speaking to the landlord, and in getting on my 
clothes, I answered that I must have first seen the Woman at two 
o'clock in the morning. In other words, I had not only seen her on 
my birthday—but at the hour of my birth. 

My mother still kept silence. Lost in her own thoughts, she took 
me by the hand, and led me into the parlour. Her writing desk was 
on the table by the fire-place. She opened it, and signed to me to 
take a chair by her side. 

“My son! your memory is a bad one—and mine is fast failing me. 
Tell me again what the woman looked like. I want her to be as well- 
known to both of us, years hence, as she is now.’ 

I obeyed ; wondering what strange fancy might be working in 
her mind. I spoke; and she wrote the words as they fell from + my 
lips :— 

“Light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eyelid. Flaxen hair, 
with a gold-yellow streak in it. White arms, with a down upon 
them. Little, lady’s hands, with a rosy-red look about the finger- 
nails.” 


203 
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“ Did you notice how she was dressed, Francis ?” 

* No, mother.” 

“ Did you notice the knife ?” 

“Yes. A large clasp-knife, with a buck-horn handle as good as 
new.” 

My mother added the description of the knife. Also the year, 
month, day of the week, and hour of the day when the Dream- Woman 
appeared to me at the inn. That done, she locked up the paper in 
her desk. 

“Not a word, Francis, to your aunt. Not a word to any living 
soul, Keep your Dream a secret between you and me.” 

The weeks passed, and the months passed. My mother never 
returned to the subject again. As for me, time which wears out all 
things, wore out my remembrance of the Dream. Little by little, the 
image of the Woman grew dimmer and dimmer. Little by little, she 
faded out of my mind. 


VII. 


Tue story of the warning is now told. Judge for yourselves if it 
was a true warning or a false, when you hear what happened to me 
on my next birthday. 

In the summer time of the year, the Wheel of Fortune turned the 
right way for me at last. I was smoking my pipe one day, near an 
old stone-quarry at the entrance to our village, when a carriage 
accident happened, which gave a new turn, as it were, to my lot in 
life. It was an accident of the commonest kind—not worth mention- 
ing at any length. A lady driving herself; a runaway horse; a 
cowardly manservant in attendance, frightened out of his wits; and 
the stone-quarry too near to be agreeable—that is what I saw, all in 
a few moments, between two whifls of my pipe. I stopped the horse 


at the edge of the quarry, and got myself a little hurt by the shaft of 


the chaise. But that didn’t matter. The lady declared I had saved 
her life ; and her husband, coming with her to our cottage the next 
day, took me into his service then and there. The lady happened to 
be of a dark complexion; and it may amuse you to hear that my aunt 
Chance instantly pitched on that circumstance as a means of saving 
the credit of the cards. Here was the promise of the Queen of Spades 
performed to the very letter, by means of “a dark woman,” just as my 
aunt had told me! “In the time to come, Francie, beware o’ pettin’ 
yer ain blinded intairpretation on the cairds. Ye’re ower ready, I 
trow, to murmur under dispensations of Proavidence that ye canna 
fathom—like the Eesraelites of auld. I'll say nae mair to ye. Mebbe 
when the money’s powering into yer poakets, ye'll no forget yer aunt 
Chanee, left like a sparrow on the housetop, wi’ a sma’ annuitee 0 
thratty punds a year.” 
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I remained in my situation (at the West-end of London) until the 
spring of the New Year. 

About that time, my master’s health failed. The doctors ordered 
him away to foreign parts, and the establishment was broken up. 
But the turn in my luck still held good. When I left my place, I 
left it—thanks to the generosity of my kind master—with a yearly 
allowance granted to me, in remembrance of the day when I had 
saved my mistress’s life. For the future I could go back to service or 
not as I pleased ; my little income was enough to support my mother 
and myself. 

My master and mistress left England towards the end of February. 
Certain matters of business to do for them, detained me in London 
until the last day of the month. I was only able to leave for our 
village by the evening train, to keep my birthday with my mother 
as usual. It was bed-time when I got to the cottage; and I was 
sorry to find that she was far from well. To make matters worse, she 
had finished her bottle of medicine on the previous day, and had 
omitted to get it replenished as the doctor had strictly directed. 
He dispensed his own medicines, and I offered to go and knock him 
up. She refused to let me do this; and after giving me my supper, 
sent me away to my bed. 

I fell asleep for a little, and woke again. My mother’s bed- 
chamber was next to mine. I heard my aunt Chance’s heavy foot- 
steps going to and fro in the room, and suspecting something wrong, 
knocked at the door. My mother’s pains had returned upon her; 
there was a serious necessity for relieving her sufferings as speedily as 
possible. I put on my clothes, and ran off with the medicine-bottle 
in my hand, to the other end of the village where the doctor lived. 
The church-clock chimed the quarter to two on my birthday just as [ 
reached his house. One ring at the night-bell brought him to his 
bedroom window to speak to me. He told me to wait, and he would 
let me in at the surgery door. I noticed, while I was waiting, that 
the night was wonderfully fair and warm for the time of year. The 
old stone-quarry where the carriage accident had happened was 
within view. ‘The moon in the clear heavens lit it up almost as 
bright as day. 

In a minute or two, the doctor let me into the surgery. I closed the 
door, noticing that he had left his room very lightly clad. He kindly 
pardoned my mother’s neglect of his directions, and set to work at 
once at compounding the medicine. We were both intent on the bottle ; 
he filling it and I holding the light—when we heard the surgery door 
suddenly opened from the street. 
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VIII 


Wao could possibly be up and about in our quiet village at that dark 
hour of the morning ? 

The person who had opened the door appeared within range of the 
light of the candle. ‘l'o complete our amazement, the person proved 
to be a woman! 

She walked up to the counter, and standing side-by-side with me, 
lifted her veil. At the moment when she showed her face, I heard 
the church clock strike two. She was a stranger to me, and a 
stranger to the doctor. She was also, beyond all comparison, the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen in my life. 

“T saw the light under the door,” she said. “I want some 
medicine.” 

She spoke quite composedly—as if there was nothing at all extra- 
ordinary in her being out in the village at two in the morning, and 
following me into the surgery to ask for medicine! ‘The doctor stared 
at her as if he suspected his own eyes of deceiving him. “ Who are 
you ?” he asked. ‘ How do you come to be wandering about at this 
time in the morning ?” 

She paid no heed to his questions. She only told him in the coolest 
manner what she wanted. 

“T have got a bad toothache. I want a bottle of laudanum.” 

The doctor recovered himself when she asked for the laudanum. 
He was on his own ground, as it were, when it came to a matter of 
laudanum ; and he spoke to her smartly enough this time. 

“Oh, you have got the toothache, have you? Let me look at the 
tooth.” 

She shook her head, and laid a two-shilling piece on the counter. 

“T won't trouble you to look at the tooth,” she said. “ There is the 
money. Let me have the laudanum, if you please.” 

The doctor put the two-shilling piece back again in her hand. 

“T don’t sell laudanum to strangers,” he answered. “If you are in 
any distress of body or mind, that is another matter. I shall be glad 
to help you.” 

She put the money back in her pocket. “ You can’t help me,” she 
said, as quietly as ever. “ Good morning.” 

With that, she opened the surgery door to go out again into the 
street. 

So far, I had not spoken a word on my side. I had stood with the 
candle in my hand (not knowing I was holding it)—with my eyes 
fixed on her, with my mind fixed on her—like a man bewitched. Her 
looks betrayed, even more plainly than her words, her resolution in 
one way or another, to destroy herself. When she opened the 
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door, in my alarm at what might happen I found the use of my 
tongue. 

“Stop!” I cried out. “Wait for me. I want to speak to you 
before you go away.” 

She lifted her eyebrows with a look of careless surprise, and a 
mocking smile on her lips. 

“What can you have to say to me?” She stopped, and laughed to 
herself. “Why not?” she says. “I have got nothing to do, and 
nowhere to go.” She turned back a step, and nodded to me. “ You're 
a strange man—I think I'll humour you—I'll wait outside.” The door 
of the surgery closed on her. She was gone. 

I am ashamed to own what happened next. The only excuse 
for me is that I was really and truly a man bewitched. I turned 
me round to follow her out, without once thinking of my mother. The 
doctor stopped me. 

“Don’t forget the medicine,” he said. “And, if you will take 
my advice, don’t trouble yourself about that woman. Rouse up the 
constable. It’s his business to look after her—not yours.” 

I held out my hand for the medicine in silence: I was afraid I 
should fail in respect if I trusted myself to answer him. He must 
have seen, as I saw, that she wanted the laudanum to poison herself. 
He had, to my mind, taken a very heartless view of the matter. I 
just thanked him when he gave me the medicine—and went out. 

She was waiting for me as she had promised; walking slowly to 
and fro, a tall, graceful, solitary figure in the bright moonbeams. ‘They 
shed over her fair complexion, her bright golden hair, her large grey 
eyes, just the light that suited them best. She looked hardly mortal, 
when she first turned to speak to me. 

“ Well?” she said. ‘ And what do you want ?” 

In spite of my pride, or my shyness, or my better sense—whichever 
it might be—all my heart went out to her in a moment. I caught 
hold of her by the hands, aud owned what was in my thoughts, as 
freely as if I had known her for half a lifetime. 

“You mean to destroy yourself,” I said. ‘ And I mean to prevent 
you from doing it. If I follow you about all night, I'll prevent you 
from doing it.” 

She laughed. “ You saw yourself that he wouldn’t sell me the 
laudanum. Do you really care whether I live or die?” She squeezed 
my hands gently as she-put the question : her eyes searched mine with 
a languid lingering look in them that ran through me like fire. My 
voice died away on my lips; I couldn’t answer her. 

She understood, without my answering. ‘You have given me a 
fancy for living, by speaking kindly to me,” she said. ‘ Kindness 
has a wonderful effect on women and dogs and other domestic animals. 
It is only men who are superior to kindness. Make your mind easy 
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—I promise to take as much care of myself as if I was the happiest 
woman living! Don’t let me keep you here, out of your bed. Which 
way are you going ?” 

Miserable wretch that I was, I had again forgotten my mother— 
with the medicine in my hand ! 

“Tam going home,” I said. ‘Where are you staying? At the 
inn?” 

She laughed her bitter laugh, and pointed to the stone-quarry. 
“There is my inn for to-night,” she said. “ When I got tired of 
walking about, I rested there.” 

We walked on together, on my way home. I took the liberty of 
asking if she had any friends. 

“TJ thought I had one friend left,” she said, “or you would never 
have met me in this place. It turns out I was wrong. My friend’s 
door was closed in my face some hours since: my friend’s servants 
threatened me with the police. I had nowhere else to go, after trying 
my luck in your neighbourhood ; and nothing left but my two-shilling 
piece and these rags on my back. What respectable innkeeper would 
take me into his house? I walked about, wondering how I could 
find my way out of the world—without disfiguring myself, and 
without suffering much pain. You have no river in these parts. I 
didn’t see my way out of the world, till I heard you ringing at the 
doctor’s house. I got a glimpse at the bottles in the surgery, when 
he let you in—and I thought of the laudanum directly. What were 
you doing there? Who is that medicine for? Your wife ?” 

“T am not married.” 

She laughed again. “Not married! If I was a little better 
dressed there might be a chance for mz. Where do you live? 
Here ?” 

We had arrived, by this time, at my mother’s door. She held out 
her hand to say good-bye. Houseless and homeless as she was, she 
never asked me to give her a shelter for the night. It was my pro- 
posal, that she should rest under my roof—unknown to my mother 
and my aunt. Our kitchen was built out at the back of the cottage : 
she might remain there unseen and unheard until the household was 
astir in the morning. I led her into the kitchen, and set a chair for 
her by the dying embers of the fire. I dare say I was to blame— 
shamefully to blame, if you like. I only wonder what you would 
have done in my place. On your word of honour as a man, would you 
have let that beautiful creature wander back to the shelter of the 
stone-quarry like a stray dog? God help the woman who is foolish 
enough to trust and love you—if you would have done that! 

T left her by the fire, and went to my mother’s room. 
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IX. 

Ir you have ever felt the heart-ache, you will know what I suffered 
in secret when my mother took my hand, and said, “I am sorry, 
Francis, that your night’s rest has been disturbed through me.” I 
gave her the medicine ; and I waited by her till the pains abated. My 
aunt Chance went back to her bed; and my mother and I were left 
alone. I noticed that her writing desk, moved from its customary 
place, was on the bed by her side. She saw me looking at it. “This 
is your birthday, Francis,” she said. ‘“ Have you anything to tell 
me?” I had so completely forgotten my Dream, that I had no notion 
of what was passing in her mind when she said those words. Fora 
moment there was a guilty fear in me that she suspected something. 
I turned away my face and said, “‘ No, mother, I have nothing to tell.” 
She signed to me to stoop down over the pillow and kiss her. “God 
bless you, my love,” she said; “ and many happy returns of the day.” 
She patted my hand, and closed her weary eyes, and, little by little, 
fell off peaceably into sleep. 

I stole down stairs again. I think the good influence of my mother 
must have followed me down. At any rate, this is true: | stopped 
with my hand on the closed kitchen door, and said to myself, “Sup- 
pose I leave the house, and leave the village, without seeing her or 
speaking to her more ?” 

Should I really have fled from temptation in this way, if I had been 
left to myself to decide? Who can tell? As things were, I was not 
left to decide. While my doubt was in my mind, she heard me, and 
opened the kitchen door. My eyes and her eyes met. That ended it. 

We were together, unsuspected and undisturbed, for the next two 
hours. Time enough for her to reveal the secret of her wasted life. 
Time enough for her to take possession of me as her own, to do with 
me as she liked. It is needless to dwell here on the misfortunes 
which had brought her low: they are misfortunes too common to in- 
terest anybody. 

Her name was Alicia Warlock. She had been born and bred a 
lady. She had lost her station, her character, and her friends. Vir- 
tue shuddered at the sight of her; and Vice had got her for the rest 
of her days. Shocking, and common, as I told you. It made no 
difference to me. I have said it already—I say it again—I was a 
man bewitched. Is there anything so very wonderful in that? Just 
remember who I was. Among the honest women in my own station 
in life, where could I have found the like of her? Could they walk 
as she walked ? and look as she looked? When they gave me a kiss, 
did their lips linger over it as hers did? Had ¢hey her skin, her 
laugh, her foot, her hand, her touch? She never had a speck of dirt 
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on her: I tell you her flesh was a perfume. When she embraced me, 
her arms folded round me like the wings of angels; and her smile 
covered me softly with its light like the sun in heaven. I leave you 
to laugh at me, or to cry over me, just as your temper may incline. I 
am not trying to excuse myself—I am trying to explain. You are 
gentlefolks ; what dazzled and maddened me, is everyday experience 
to you. Fallen or not, angel or devil, it came to this—she was a lady ; 
and I was a groom. 

Before the house was astir, I got her away (by the workmen’s train) 
to a large manufacturing town in our parts. 

Here—with my savings in money to help her—she could get her 


outfit of decent clothes, and her lodging among strangers who asked ~ 


no questions so long as they were paid. _Here—now on one pretence 
and now on another—I could visit her, and we could both plan 
together what our future lives were to be. I need not tell you that I 
stood pledged to make her my wife. A man in my station always 
marries a woman of her sort. 

Do you wonder if I was happy at this time? I should have been 
perfectly happy, but for one little drawback. It was this:—I was 
never quite at my ease in the presence of my promised wife. 

I don’t mean that I was shy with her, or suspicious of her, or 
ashamed of her. The uneasiness I am speaking of was caused by a 
faint doubt in my mind, whether I had not seen her somewhere, 
before the morning when we met at the doctor’s house. Over and 
over again, I found myself wondering whether her face did not remind 
me of some other face—what other I never could tell. This strange 
feeling, this one question that could never be answered, vexed me to a 
degree that you would hardly credit. It came between us at the 
strangest times—oftenest, however, at night, when the candles were 
lit. You have known what it is to try and remember a forgotten 
name—and to fail, search as you may, to find it in your mind. That 
was my case. I failed to find my lost face, just as you failed to find 
your lost name. 

In three weeks, we had talked matters over, and had arranged how 
I was to make a clean breast of it at home. By Alicia’s advice, I was 
to describe her as having been one of my fellow-servants, during the 
time when I was employed under my kind master and mistress in 
London. There was no fear now of my mother taking any harm 
from the shock of a great surprise. Her health had improved during 
the three weeks’ interval. On the first evening when she was able to 
take her old place at tea-time, 1 summoned my courage, and told her 
I was going to be married. The poor soul flung her arms round my 
neck, and burst out crying for joy. “Oh, Francis!” she says, “I 
am so glad you will have somebody to comfort you and care for you 
when lam gone!” As for my aunt Chance, you can anticipate what 
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she did, without being told. Ah me! If there had really been any 
prophetic virtue in the cards, what a terrible warning they might 
have given us that night! 

It was arranged that I was to bring my promised wife to dinner at 
the cottage, on the next day. 


X. 

I own I was proud of Alicia when I led her into our little parlour 
at the appointed time. She had never, to my mind, looked so beauti- 
ful as she looked that day. I never noticed any other woman’s dress: 
I noticed hers as carefully as if I had been a woman myself! She 
wore a black silk gown, with plain collar and cuffs, and a modest 
lavender-coloured bonnet, with one white rose in it placed at the side. 
My mother, dressed in her Sunday best, rose up, all in a flutter, to 
welcome her daughter-in-law that was to be. She walked forward a 
few steps, half smiling, half in tears—she looked Alicia full in the 
face—and suddenly stood still, Her cheeks turned white in an 
instant; her eyes stared in horror; her hands dropped helplessly at 
her sides. She staggered back—and fell into the arms of my aunt, 
standing behind her. It was no swoon: she kept her senses. Her 
eyes turned slowly from Alicia to me. “Francis,” she said, “ does 
that woman’s face remind you of nothing?” 

Before I could answer, she pointed to her writing desk on the table 
at the fireside. “ Bring it!” she cried, “ Bring it!” 

At the same moment, I felt Alicia’s hand laid on my shoulder, and 
saw Alicia’s face red with anger—and no wonder ! 

“ What does this mean?” she asked. ‘ Does your mother want to 
insult me ?” 

I said a few words to quiet her, what they were I don’t remember 
—I was so confused and astonished at the time. Before I had done, 
I heard my mother behind me. 

My aunt had fetched her desk. She had opened it; she had taken 
a paper from it. Step by step, helping herself along by the wall, she 
came nearer and nearer—with the paper in her hand. She looked at 
the paper—she looked in Alicia’s face—she lifted the long loose sleeve 
of her gown—and examined her hand and arm. I saw fear suddenly 
take the place of anger in Alicia’s eyes. She shook herself free of 
my mother’s grasp. ‘‘ Mad!” she said to herself, “and Francis never 
told me.” With those words she ran out of the room. 

I was hastening out after her, when my mother signed me to stop. 
She read the words written on the paper. While they fell slowly, 
one by one, from her lips, she pointed towards the open door. 

“Light grey eyes, with a droop in the left eyelid. Flaxen hair, 
with a gold-yellow streak in it, White arms, with a down upon them. 
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Little, lady’s hand, with a rosy-red look about the finger-nails. The 
Dream Woman, F rancis! The Dream Woman!” 

Something darkened the parlour window, as those words were 
spoken. I looked sidelong at the shadow. ‘ ‘Alicia Warlock had come 
back! “She was peering in at, us over the low window-blind. There 
was-the fatal face which had first looked ‘at me ‘in’ the bed-room of 
the lonely inn! . There, resting on- the ‘window-blind, was the lovely 
littlé -hand which had. held the murderous knife. I had seen her 
before we met in the village. The Dream Woman! The Dream 
Woman ! 
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